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> 
“CHRISTMAS. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Curistwas morn that dawned so 
-  Aeross the dark dewy glen, 
Where shepherds heard the joyous’ song, 
Peace on the earth, good-will to men: 


What glare eclipses your sweet light 
With half the shrinking world on fire, . 

With blood and reek and battle-smoke, 
And-ruined home and blazing byre! 


Whatetreatuves with the thirst of wolves 
Round a beleaguered nation nun! 

What answering armies with their lines 
Of angry shade insult your sun! ~ 


Down what a length your lustre swims, | 
A murky length of grief-and pain ;° 

Did you, two thousand years ago, — 

Christmas morning, dawn vain? 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
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this Number of Harper's Weekiy the 
Publishers take ~pleasure, in presenting their readers 
with another super. 

EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
‘prepared reference to Jt 
contains Fut? Splendid Full-Page 4 
€HRISTMAS ILLUSTRATIONS, 


drawn. expressiy for this Nuwnker by SyEerparp, Nast, 


auld Evsuie; Christmas Stvries, Poems, and other liter- 
Te” Aing to the pressure of Christmas matter in this 
Nuinber] the conanencement/of the series Of papers on 

désiring to Renew. the ir Subscription to. 
Paper wil! much oblige the Publishers by sending in- 
their names as early ax.convenient BEFORE THE EXpiga- 
TION OF THEIR PRESENT Thisacill obvtate 
the izlay attendant upon re-entering name and mailing 


- .. MERRY°*CHRISTMAS.* 
JRELUDED. by a season of remarkable soft- 

ness is here! . For 
us happy Americans it is also merry(/Christmas. 
While Europe bleeds with war, and is anxious 

. with forebosing, America hums with peaceful 
industry, and the future stretches-out like a 
flowering -praivie to the swumer sky. The 
dark cloud thgt for. five years overshadowed 
for us the holy time has passed away, and the 
country has emerged brighter and better from 
the terrible discipline. Yet the season will not 
failto refresh a thoust&ad tender ties, and to bring 
before us the figures of those whose presence 
was the charm, as their memory is now the 
benediction, of iniumerable homes. It is that 
Minembrauce als®, so natural to the time con- 
secrated to domestic affections, which, as we 
stand around the glittering Christmas-tree, will 
deepen our sympathy for the German homes, 
from Which that tree was brought to us, and in 
which there is unspeakable sorrow and fear to- 
day.. The same remembrance will soften our 
liearts for the homes of France, too, desolate 
and ruined, So sad and tapas 2 Christmas 
France has never know except in the dark 
days‘of the terror. 

‘Tite day itself falls this yearon Sunday, and 
‘in every pulpit in the United: States there will 
service of especial temembrance. If only 
“the tomgues that speak could ‘be touched with 

the holy fire! If only the great lesson of the 
lite of Llim whose birth we commemorate could 
be sa.set forth as to become the golden rule of 
the individual and national life! If only -it 
could be made the faith of our daily conduct, 
that to serve men is to worshipGod!. For that 
is the Christmas sermon and the Christinas carol. 
*The song that the Bethlehem shepherds heard 
is the sung that we all hear in our deepest con- 
sciousness, that good-will to men is peace on 
earth, And the preacher who paints the ‘truest 
pieture.of the patient, cheerful, simple self-sac- 


ritice of the head of Chrisfgom—who shows 


that the joy of the Christmas season is most ap- 

propriate to the memory of a teacher in whom 

Was 10 gloom; no asceticism, but an overflow- 

mie tenderness of human love and sympathy— 

lie will be truly the Christian preacher, and his 

sermon a carol which every generous heart will 
iw. 


a 


A 
SHOWS THE 
Tue resolution of Senator M‘Crerry, of 
* Kentucky, Was properly characterized by Sena- 
, lor SUMNER As an illustration of what may be 


expected F¥ the Democratic party. should return 


to power, The resolution proposed substan- 
tially tha&the remains of seventeen thousand. 


Uinon soldiers should be removed-from the Ar- . 


lington estate; im order thas the widow of Ros- 
pre Lev should live there. Such a propo- 
sition was the grossest insult to the patriotism 
and good sense of the country, and. therefore 
to the Senate, their representative, and the Sen- 
ate almost unanimonsly resolved that it should 
not be received. The Democratic. Senators 
were greatly confused by the motion of Mr. 
MeCrugry. As partisans they saw its effect; 
Jt was an unnecessary revelation of the rea] 
. Spirit.of the party, and the party leaders know 
that the country is at least loyal, and that they 
can to succeed only’ by persuading the 


people that the. party has renounced its sym- 
pathy with the spirit and the principles which 
produced the rebellion. Soffle of his Demo-. 
cratic friends, therefore, rebuked Mr. M‘CrrEE- 
RY,. who: assumed all the responsibility of the 


Fesolution, and tried to withdraw it. But Sen- 


‘ator Epmenps held him fast to the rules, and 


|. by a vote of fifty-nine to four the Senate refused 


to receive the resolution. 
The Democratic press does not openly defend 
the resolution. But the manner in which it 


| alludes to it shows how gladly it would defend 


it if it dared. ‘The deathof General LEE gave 
that press an opportunity to show the tendency 
_of its sympathy, which it zealously improved. 
The extravagant eulogies which were heaped 
by the Democratic papers upon a man whose 
only claim to the notice of history is that he 
tried to destrey-the government of the United. 
States in orderto establish a slave empire upon 
its ruins were very suggestive. And the fi ct, 
which is constantly ‘refreshed in the public 
mind by such incidents, that the Democratic 
party is the next friend and mourner of the lost 
cause, should impress upon the country -the 
great and controlling truth of tlie political sit- 
uation, That truth is that the nation has én- 
tefed a tiew epoch, with new principles and a 
new policy; that thé principles are those of the 
Republican party; while the Democratic party 
is the representative of the era and ‘the princi- 
‘ples which have passed away. ‘There is no. 
evidence of any disposition upon. the part of 
the Democratic party to accept the new situa- 
tion, or to acquiesce in what has been accom- 
plished. last national declaration was that 
the new order is unconstitutional and void, and 
‘its:conduct, wherever it has the ascendency,. 
shews an undiminished sympathy with a spirit 
which the country abhors. | 
-» And even were this not so—even had the . 


Pe 


‘cratic Senators to censure Senator M‘CREERY’S 
resolution persuaded the party to profess sym- 
pathy with the regenerated Union—it would still 
be. impossible to say why a party of such com- 
position and of such a history should be intrust- 
ed with the administration of a policy which it 
had always opposed, and which is founded upon 
political principles which it has always derided. 
After the Revolution the government of the new 
Union was confided to the friends of the prin- 
ciples upon which it was established—the men 
whose convictions and ability had opened the 
new era tothe country. After the war of 1812. 
the government was controlled for many a year 
by the party which had made the war, and which 
was in full harmony with its spirit. And now, 
he country having entcred upon a new era 
ore glorious than any in its history, and under 

e auspices of the Republican party, that party 
is the one which will deal with all questions in 
the spirit of the new time, and with the sympathy 
of prpfound@onviction. 

A party whose newspapers hate to speak 
with decency of ABRAHAM LINCOLN, but which | 
quiver with adulation of Robert E. Ler, and 
from one of whose Senators proceeds the as- 
tounding proposition that the bones of Union 
soldiers shall be removed almost from under 
the shadow of the Capitol, that the widow of 
Let may not/be offended—a party which still 
believes the war to have been an outrage upon 
the “South,” and which would undo all of its 
great work that it ggn—is a party which does 
not comprehend th#’new America, which is not 
inspired by its faith, and whose restoration to 
power would be the sorest of national calami- 


ties. 


THE NEW MINISTER TO 
ENGLAND. 


» THE appointment of General ScHENCK as 
» minister to England ig one to which even the 
Wordd takes no exception. The general mbil- 
ity, the high character, the special experience, 
the ample knowledge of public affairs, and cer- 
tain qualities of character and temperament pe- 
culiarly fit the new minister for his functions. 
He will be accepted by the whole country as an 
admirably representative American, in a sense 
which every body comprehends; not the Pog- 
ram or Jefferson Brick American, but a man 
sincerely and practically in sympathy with what 
is called the popular heart of the country. He 
knows instinctively the view which the average 
Americangill take of every subject, and the 


eral SCHENCK will, therefore, involuntarily re- 
present public opinion in the United States to 
all concerted. Sturdy, intelligent, prompt, and 
self-possessed, the English statesmen will find 
in the new American minister a man with whom 
they can discuss every, question that may arise 
as directly and frankfy as with any of his pred- 
ecessors, We do not mean that the most per- 
fect courtesy, and the grace of the highest breed- 
ing, as it is called, are un-American, nor that a 
man more truly represents usin the degree that he 
is a boor, which seems to be the theory of some 
people who absurdly imagine that they are 
peculiarly American when they are peculiarly 
coarse and ill-mannered. But there is a certain 
inflexible independen¢e which is agreeable to 
gentlemen of every country, and England will 
find it in General ScuEenck. 3 

He is not the man for an ornamental mis- 


same policy which led the Delaware Demo} 


sion, and therefore it is to be presumed that he 
will be instructed to take up the Adubama ques- 
tion and settle it. If this presumption be cor- 
rect, it implies that the Government has a very 
distinct view of the manner in which that con- 
troversy should be concluded. We hope sin- 
cerely that this is the fact, and that the.Gov- 
ernment will not politely wait for England to 
make the first move. It is true, as has been 
said a hundred times, that we can afford to wait 
if England can. But that is child’s-play. Our 
treaty-making power sent out an agent unani- 
mously confirmed. ' He made a treaty which 
our own Executive proposed, and Which was 
modified at our suggestion. It was sizued and 
submitted to the treaty-making power, and the 


| Senatorial branch of that power threw it out of | 


the window. ‘‘If that is not what you want, 
as you gave us every refison to suppose,” says 
England, ‘‘ what is?” To reply, Oh, well, if 
you want to settle, make us anotieer offer!” is to 
invite hostility, which is not statesmanship. The 
United States will not lose by any kind of mag- 
nanimity, and we hope that General ScHENCK’s 
instructions will be ample to propose the treaty 
which we intend to ratify. But no American 
can forget that, even if he is unanimously con- 
firmed, and invites negotiation and proposes 
terms, and even if those terms are accepted 
without alteration by the English Governmem; 
that Governmen@ggn have no confidence what- 
ever that the Senate will not fling.the treaty 
out of the window or kick it down stairs. We 
have no reason to be surprised, therefore, if an 
air of doubt should hang over the negotiation 
_upon the part of England—a doubt which we 
have taught her. if 

The A/abama. question ‘s twofold, It in- 
volves specific claims for damages, and also 
considerations of international law. If En- 
gland prefers to treat for the claims only, and 
we should acquiesce, the very object of a treaty 
would be left unsettled; for the real object is 
the restoration of good feeling. Our proposi- 
tion, therefore, should be made in a truly friend- 
ly spirit. - The treaty should not be in the na- 
ture of a truce between inevitable belligererks, 
butyit should: be a bond of real friendship. 
That is what the better sentiment of both coun- 
tries would make it. And to that end the se- 
rious questions of international obligation ought 
‘to be considered. ‘The recent- changes in the. 
British neutrality law cover much of what might 
be suggested by us. But a distinct declaration 


of the national duty of makimg the local law |. 


adequate to the fulfillment of international ob- 
ligation would be of the most signal service. | 
We observe that a committee has been’ formed 
in England to promote a friendly settlement.of | 
our differences, and that Mr. Tuomas HuGHEs 
is chairman. _ It.is a pleasant fact which should 
remind us constantly of that great and influen- 
tial body of Englishmen wlio were steadily faith- 
ful to us, dnd whose conduct ‘during the rebell- 
ion undoubtedly saved us.from @ war with En- 
gland. Let every patriotic American who knows 
that a war between the countries: would be re-_ 
ally a ghastly civil war be a committee to help 
keep an honorable peace.- And of that com- 
mittee may General be chairman, - 
The country is unquestionably gratified by the 
appointment of the new ministers but it does 


resentative, of whom also the country was proud, 
and whose recall is stilla mystery. We hope that 
the Administration will yet authorize some sim- 
ple statement of the reasons which produced 
dissatisfaction with Mr. Mottey. certain- 
ly personally hard, and most injurious to the 
public service, that any man should be so pub- 
licly humiliated as he has been without any 
known reason; and it is not a matter which the 
Administration should leave unexplained, 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
PRUSSIA. 

Tue protest of the State Department against 
the action 6f the German authorities in refus- 
ing to afow Mr. WASHBURNE’S dispatches to 
pass frém Paris unless they were unsealed is 
modeyate but reasonable. The capital of 
Frante being blockaded, and our minister 
shut/ up with the French Government, he has 
not lost his right to communicate with his own 
Government, which has declared itself to be 
neutral, To insist that the dispatches be open 


‘average American governs the country. Gene pis to assert that the minister is suspected of 


violating the neutrality of his Government. 
But if there is reason for such a suspicion, it 
should be stated to his Government, and it 
would be a justification of the refusai, because 
the Germans are not bound to permit any vio- 
lation of neutrality which they have reason to 
suspect. But as no such suspicion has been 
alleged, it must assumed that Mr. Wasu-. 
BURNE's dispatches ¥re honorably neutral, and 
they should therefore be respected. Secretary 
Fisu very properly remarks that Prussia has 
been so forward in asserting the rights of neu- 
trals that it is unpleasant to encounter this 
limitation of the undoubted rights of an inde- 
pendent legation. 
It is the more unpleasant because Mr. WaAsmr- . 
BURNE assumed the care of the Germans in 
Paris, and because of the univefsal and pro- 


found sympathy in this country for Germany; , 


not forget that he succeeds a most admirable rep- |- 


It is not impossible that the apparent eagerness 
of Mr. WaSHBURNE to recognize the Commit. 
tee of Defense as the Government of France 
and to express sympathy for the republic—for. 
getting that there was no republic—may haye - 
made the German authorities’ suspicious that 
the American minister was really in an a. 
neutral frame of mind. The relief of their © 
doubts would depend very much upon their~ 
view of his expressions as representing the sen. 
timents of his Government.’ And it is cer. 
tainly a question whether the United States 
‘were not hasty in telegraphing to Mr. Wasu- 
BURNE On the 6th of September to congratulate 
the Committee of Defense upon “the success- 
ful establishment of a republican government,” 
It was an authority de facto—that was all, 

It was certainly not a republican govern- 
ment established. The figst dispatch of the 


State Department on the same day was per- 


fectly correct. ‘‘ If the Provisional Government 
has the actual control and possession of power, 
and is acknowledged by the French people, so 
as to be in point of fact a de facto Government,” 
then recognize it. ; 

It is not likely, however, that Germany will 
care to excite ill feeling in this country. and 
the Government will therefore probably yield to 
the representations of our minister at Berlin. 
Indeed, the sagncity with which the political. 
part of the war/has been managed by Germany 
is hardly. less remarkable than the skill. ofthe. 
military operafions. What country could have | 
hoped to se¢é such a general as Von Moitxe 
supplementéd by such a statesman as Brs- 
MARCK? ‘The clearness, the d sense, the 
real reason of the political Tcadinsent have 
been unsurpassed. In the beginning the Ger- 
man manifest was unanswerable. - In all ‘the | 
negotiatiuns with Favre and Tuers, Bis- 
MARCK has had plainly the best of it in princi- 
ple and argument. And in all the exterior | 
diplomacyg the same thing is evident. Tlie 
Germans have told the truth about the situa- 
tion, and it is not the least remarkable circum- 


stance of the war that no reports from the Tours 


Government, or from French partisans in our 
own press, have been believed until they were 
confirmed by German authority. © Bismarck 
will-not alienate the public opinion of the United 
States. 


SAN DOMINGO. 


Tue President does not relinquish his hope 
of annexing San Domingo. ‘ He made a strong 
argument for it in his Message, stating the ad- 
vantages of the acquisition in the most enticing 
manner, and showing his very sincere convic- 
tion that we ought to have the island. Sena- 
tor SUMNER instantly moved a resolution of the 
most searching inquiry into the sources of the | 
Presidential statements, while Senator Morton 
proposed a commission to go to San Domingo 
and ascertain facts. In the House, Mr. Banks 
proposed a similar commission, The Senate 
resolution was laid over. That of the House 
was referred to the Committee upon Foreign 
Affairs. Meanwhile a protest is preparing in 
commercial circles against the San Domingo 


‘project, npon the ground that it will lead to ~ 
‘great frauds and corruptions, and involve a war. 


with the French part of the island, and this at 
a time when it will be a great misfortune for 
the country to believe that the war taxes are 
maintained that new territory may be bought. 
The sole arguments for the annex- 
ation are two: first, that we need a coaling 
station in the Gulf; second, that if we do not 
take San Domingo some European power will. 
But although a coaling station may be con- 
venient, it is, like all other commodities, not de- 
sirable at every price. Mrs. Toodles thought 
that a door-plate was handy to have, and Mr. 
Sparrowgrass thought the same of many things. 
But all things have a price, and however handy, 
the cost must be considefed. This principle 
must be inflexibly applied to the San Domingo 
bargain; and a war, a debt, and a totally alien 
population make up a price altogether dispro- 
portioned to the conveniences of coaling. As 
for the advantages of a tropical garden and its 
productions, we can enjoy them without annex- 
ation. It would be a lamentable policy for us 
to buy or to annex other countries for the sake 
of what they produce. A generous commer- 
cial system will give us the fruits of other lands 
without the care and expense of raising them. 
Great territorial size is not necessarily great 
power or great advantage of any kind; and 
however desirable increased size may be here- 
after, we have certainly time enough to wait. 
To get a coal station merely, therefore, it 15 
not worth while to pay the immense price which | 
is inevitable. | 

The intention of European powers to occu- 
py American islands is probably not very pro- 


nounced. ‘If there has been any negofiation 
with reference to the acquisition of San Domin-, — 
go, wé shall presently? know it under Senator 
‘SUMNER's resolution. 


But when we have de- 
cided that our just interest requires that ihere 
shall be no. further European colonization upon 
this continent we can courteously say so, if, 
upon consideration, it seems to be judicious. 
At present there seems to: be no European 
power which is likely to undertake the business 
American occupation, . Spain, the great col+ 
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onizer, is still wrestling to hold the most im- 
portant of. her American possessions, and her 
general American example is hardly encour- 
aging to other European countries. . If it shall 
appear that there are promising negotiations 
pending for, the cession of San Domingo else- 
‘there will be something to consider. 
But the, alternative is not annexation to the 
‘United States.’ If that were so, there would be 
no more subtle European policy than the open- 
ing.of negotiations for outlying territory upon 
this continent. For upon this theory the result 
would be its cession to us, and our consequent 
weakening. It would be a kind of territorial 
dropsy imposed upon us by crafty Europe. 
There is one other argument which is some- 
times urged. Itis that to annex San Domingo 
would be to extend the area of freedom. ‘That 
was the ancient argument of the slaveholders 
when they drove-us at their pleasure. It was 
alleged in the good old palmy days, for which 
Copperheads still sigh, that to. multiply slavery- 
was to increase liberty. But it was a problem 
in politico- moral metaphysics to which the 
country was unequal. As slavery, happily, no 
longer controls the government, merely to an- 


-nex other countries is not, as. it was then, to 


spread.the curse.. But before we undertake to 
extend the blessings of republican freedom let 
us strengthen and regulate our own practice of 


‘ “it, so that the process of extension shall not be 


one of weakening also. To extend a system 
of political corruption is not serviceable to any 
citizen nor to any country. Indeed, it may be 
a question whether we are yet quite prepared 
to be missionaries. Certainly it is not worth 
while to begin a peaceful crusade of republic- 
anism by the annexation of semi-barbarous 
tropical regions. If great: reasons of state 


plainly compel us to tropical annexation, we . 


must, of course, make the best of it. But. the 
reasons must be greater and plainer than they- 


yet appear to be in the San Domingo project. — 


AMNESTY. 


In his speech defining his position and de- 


scribing the political situation in Missouri, Sen-> 


ator ScHuURZ confirmed the recent statement 


& 


who, like thé old 


‘of our-correspondent that the division ‘in that 
‘State was not upon the question of revenne re- - 
form. It is, nevertheless, true that Mr. Gratz 
Brown expressed himself .very strongly upon 


the subject in every speech that he made; nof | 


is there much doubt that the leaders of the de- 
fection are what is called revenue reformers. 
Senator Scuurz, however, insists that the party 
is divided upon the question of amnesty, and 
that the policy which he and his friends adopt- 
ed in Missouri upon that subject must become 
the policy of the party in the country, or it must 
expect defeat. He declares that general en- 
franchisement was made the Republican policy 
upon his motion at the last National Convention, 
and that it is a political necessity that the Re- 
publicans deprive their opponents of that cry 
before the next Presidential election. But Mr. 
Scuvurz’s resolution in the Convention only rec- 
ommended universal amnesty as soon as it should 
be compatible with the public safety, which is an 
amnesty under very stringent conditions. Un- 
til, therefore, the party is persuaded that the 
amnesty. may be wisely granted it is not bound 
to proclaim it by any previous declaration, 
Thus the party is pledged to amnesty only 
when it appears to be advisable. A man may 
vote for it or vote against it, and still be a con- 
sistent and sincere Republican. The question 
of its influence upon the party success is the 
question of the welfare of the country. If the 
public feeling in favor of an amnesty is so 
strong that it threatens to make the opposition 
more menacing, then it is desirable to consider 
that feeling, because to risk Republican power 
for the purpose of excluding those who would 
be enfranchised by a Republican defeat’ would 
be unspeakable folly. Permanent disfranchise- 
ment is not contemplated, because in a free 
country it would be a permanent peril. All 
punishment of great classes of political offend- 
ers, indeed, is perilous, but it is a peril that must 
sometimes, be encountered. -The time comes, 
however, when the peril is greater than the 
profit, and then the punishment must cease. 
There is little doubt that the disfranchised 
class in the Southern States includes many in- 
fluential persons, and that they are, naturally 
hostile to the government. Thé trae policy 
toward such persens would seem to be one of 
reasonable conciliation. And this not so mutch 
for themselves as for others. - The power for 
mischief of a man who is rfiade to suffer for’ 


_What others believe to be honest convictions is 


much greater than that of the same man with- 
out his crown of martyrdom. He may hate as 
strenuously as before, but he céin not so readily 
persuade others to hate a power which treats» 
him with conspicuous lenity. Mr. Wape Hamp- 
TON is @ representative eesti of Southern 
glish Jacobites, can 
not be propitiated. While he is under the ban 
of the government he is a power among those 
who believe him to be rt and to be pun- 
ished for fidelity to his.convictions. But when 
the ban is removed, the appeals of Mr. WapE 
HaMPTON against a government \- ‘ch he 
sought to’.destroy, yet which forgives him, 
full powerless. JerreRson Davis, wandering 


6 


about unnoticed, Rosert E. ostentatious- 

ly mourned, are proofs of a clemency of the gov- 
ernment, as admirable as its power is indisputa- 
ble. Indeed, it is only a truly powerful gov- 
ernment that can wisely be clement. 

The Democrats, of course, favor a general 
amnesty because they know that Democracy 
bred rebels, and that the more an ex-rebel 
hates the government and deplores its victory 


‘ the surer he is to vote the Democratic ticket. 


But the Democrats should be a little wary in 
their choice of ments. It is not very edi- 
fying to hear the.late lackeys of slavery urging 
the principles of Christianity. And certainly 
nothing would so soon persuade a man to doubt 
the wisdom of. amnesty as to hear the residuary 
legatees of ‘‘the sum of human villainies” quot- 
ing the Lord’s prayer as an argument for en- 


franchisement. 


GERMANY IN FRANCE. 


Ir was lately untruly stated that M. Gam- 
BETTrA had relinquished hope. The sortie from 
Paris has failed. The army of the Loire has 
been divided. General Dz PaLapinzs has been 
virtually disgraced, and Tours is abandoned. It 
is to be regretted that the report of M. Gam- 
BETTA’sS feeling was not correct, and that he 
has. so long chosen to feed France upon lies; 
for the situation has long been hopeless, and it 
was neither patriotism nor wisdom to refuse to 
see it. Nevertheless, if the war were not just 
what it is, it would always be too soon for a 
Frenchman to despair. “If it were a contest 
of resistance to oppression, if it were a strug- 
gle for independence against a cruel power, if 
it were a fight for the defense of human rights 
assailed, or of a true national honor violated, 
every Frenchman would: justly welcome the 
worst, knowing-that the worst .of w 
bad as the best of slavery. 

But that is not the situation, and it never has 
been. The appeal of France to the mcral sym- 
pathy and support of the world has always 
failed, because it had no reason. {It could not 
invoke enthusiasm for the republic, because 
there is no republic; and the very authori- 
ties that proclaim it have plainly shrunk from 
‘permitting the people to express themselves. 
| It could not protest against invasion, because 
France had picked a foolish quarrel for the 
| purpose of invading Prussia and making peace 
| at Berlin. It could not plead that the Emper- 
or began the war and it had repudiated the 
Emperor, because it had adopted his war. 
When the empire fell at Sedan, the honorable 
duty of France, if it did not mean war, was to 
say that the war was the crime of the Emperor, 
which it declined to Share, and that it demand- 
ed peace. Then if Germany had offered im- 
possible or evidently dishonorable terms, the 
war would have continued, and the sympathy 
of the world might have fallen to France. But, 
instead of this, the first declaration of M. Gam- 
BeEtTrTaA and his friends was that France had be- 
come a republic, which was an appeal for sym- 
pathy under false pretenses. Then they de- 
clared that not an inch of territory nor a stone 
of a fortress should be yielded, which was mere 
defiance of a victorious enemy. From that mo- 
ment there has been nothing but & cloud of un- 
truth enveloping the authorities. Brave men 
there are in France, indeed, and noble women. 
“But there is a canker of universal distrust. 
And now, when the last hope seems to vanish, 
when the future of France, in case of the fall 
of Paris, is absolutely inscrutable, the Com- 
mittee of Defense insist upon prolenging the 
misfortune and deepening the humiliation of 
France. 

Had the report of M. GaMBETTA’s request of 
an armistice to allow an election been correct, 
as it ought to have been, and had the -proposi- 
tion been accepted, what an extraordinary spec- 
tacle it would have been! And so it will be un- 
less the French are suddenly and every where 
victorious. If the war continues to what now 
seems its probable issue, Germany will occupy 
France, and by German permission French elec- 
tions will be held to determine whether Ger- 
many shall be asked for peace, and upon what 
terms it can be obtained: Meanwhile the act- 
ual situation of France is inexpressibly sad to 
imaging What untold suffering of every kind 
—what material desolation—what moral ruin! 
It seems-the completion of the old revolution, 
the revolution ‘‘in permanence” since 1789. 
The old things must utterly, pass away.if there 
are to be new things. 


there can be no returning, that the only way out 
is through, not back, We have yet to see 
whether there will be a reaction which will 
only prolong the sorrow of the country, or a 
resolution which will at last regenerate it. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Wr are much ‘gratified to hear of the kind re- 
ception which the American astronomers have 
met in London, on their way to Spain and Sicily 


.ent month. Nothing could be more cordial 
than the welcome tat: has, been extended to 
them, the astronomer royal and engineer in 


+ charge of the government. telegraphs having 


offered them évery facility, while the Atheneum 
Club, and the clubs of the Roya) and Royal 


Astronomical socicties, have made them their 


is not 


It is to be hoped that 
there are’ men in France who understand that 


to observe the eclipse of the sun during the pres- 


.the present day, few promise to be o 


u 


ests. They have visited many of the observa- 
ries of England for the purpose of makin; 
themselves familiar with the general plans an 

arrangement of the establishments. Professor 

NEwcoms, who represents in part the National 


Observatory expedition, sailed for Gibraltar on 


the 5th of December with the English eclipse 
expedition, having been kindly tendered a pas- 
sage by the government authorities. 


Professor Newcoms, of the Washington Ob- 
servatory, visits Europe at the present time not 
only for the purpose of observing *"'e eclipse, 


but also to collect from the di®™ ybserva- 
tories old or unpublished recor sition 
of the moon, to be used in a . ‘f the 
whole subject of theinoon’smov. aud the 


improvement of lunar tables. Fur:acrmore, hav- 
ing not lon 
cussion of the planet Neptune (published by the’ 
Smithsonian Institution in 1866), the results of 
which have been adopted in the preparation of 
the different nautical almanacs, he is now en- 
gaged on a similar investigation of Uranus, one 
object of which is to ascertdin whether the per- 
turbations produced by Neptune are sufficient 
to explain all the i larities of Uranus, or 
whether there are residuary phenomena which 
may indicate the existence of a yet undiscover- 
ed planet of the first order, and exterior to 
Uranus. He hopes to obtain in Europe import- 
ant data for the investigation in question, as well 
as for that relative to the moon. : 


The latest report of the British eclipse expe- 
dition is to the effect that the government has 
at last, awakened thoroughly to the interest o 
the occasion, and will render the utmost assist- 
ance in its power toward carrying out success- 
fully the wishes ot the public. As at present ar- 
ranged there are to be four parties—one to Cadiz, 
and another to Gibraltar; another, ih the charge 
of Mr. LocKYER, accompanies the American ex- 
tng es while the fourth, under the charge of 

r. HuGGIns, proceeds to Oran, in Algeria, 


It is stated in Nature that the British govern- 
ment has granted twenty thousand pounds for 
observations on the coming transit of Venus. 


Mr. HEINE, well known in the United States 
as the artist who accompanied Commodore 
PERRY On his Japan expedition, and as connect- 
ed with other geographical enterprises, lately 
presented a communication before the British 
Association in regard to the lines for ship canals 
across the Isthmus of Panama. After discussing 
the’ routes proposed across the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec, Honduras, Nicaragua, and nine lines 
across the Isthmus of Darien, he came to the 
conclusion that only two lines were of a kind to 
deserve consideration. These two lines, accord- 
ing to his statement, are—1l. From Aspinwall 
along the line of the railway to Panama, having 
an extreme elevation of 269 feet, a length of 
thirty-five miles, through rocks of por. and 
basalt, and with but middling ports of entry. 
2. From the Gulf of Darien through the rivers 
Atrato, Casarica, Paya, and Tingra, to the Gulf 
of San Miguel, with an extreme elevation of 186 
feet, length fifty-two miles, through a soi] com- 
posed of alluvial deposit, with some thin ranges 
of grayish sandstone or schist, and with very 
good ports of cor 

The survey of the first line was very perfect 
that of the second line less so, and a more exact 
level:-was desirable. Of the nineteen expeditions 
undertaken, twelve were of American origin, 
four were undertaken by Frenchmen, one by a 
native Colombian, and only two by Englishmen. 


Mr. R. M‘ANDREW, a well-known English 


fBonchologist, has been occupied for a considera- 


ble length of time in dredging in the Gulf of 
Suez, and has obtained no less than 818 species 
of mollusca, Of these three-fourths have been 
determined. These specimens show a remarka- 


ble difference from the forms belonging to the 


Mediterranean, and the existence is inferred of a 
barrier between the two seas from a very remote 
epoch, although it is thought that the two were 
united in the eocene and miocene periods. 


Among the numerous engineering | tg of 
more im- 
portance in acommercial point of view than the 
ship canal, eight miles in length, by which it is 
proposed to connect the hea of Buzzar 
with Barnstable Bay, across Cape Cod. ‘It is 
believed that when this is completed a very 
large proportion of the shipping that now fol- 
lows round the outside of Cape Cod, encounter- 
ing the perils of the Nantucket Shoals and other 
impediments to safe navigation, will make a di- 
rect course through Buzzard’s Bay; and there- 
by, while greatly shortening the time necessary 
for the passage, will accomplish it at much less 


- risk of loss or detention, as well as at a reduced 


rate of insurance, 

The feasibility of this project has been dem- 
onstrated, it is said, by careful surveys of the 
approaches to the proposed canal, while the 
natere of the ground to be traversed is also fa- 
vorable for the purpose. A company has been 
organized for the purpose in question, and it is 
expected that the canal can be excavated to a 
depth of twenty-seven feet, and of sufficient 
width, at an expense of about $7,000,000. 
bill has just been introduced into Congress to 
provide for the construction, by the general 
government, of a breakwater and harbor of ref- 

e off Barnstable Bay, at a cost not.to exceed 
5 000,000. The bill provides for the reimburse- 
ment to the government. by the company of all 
the expense incurred should any failure occur 
in the completion of the canal itself. 

In*this connection we may also refer to the 
renewal of the project, proposed vy TELFORD 
many years ago, fora ship canal across the coun- 


| ties of Devon and Somersetshire, England, to 


e between the Bristol and 


shorten the sea pass 
he proposed canal is to 


English channels. 


1 be twenty-one feet deep, and-fifty-nine miles 


long, and will cost about $17;000,000. The 


~freights on this canal, when finished, will prob- 


ably consist principally of coal; 


' A memorial has lately been presented by the 
Royal Irish. Academy to Earl Granville, the 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
-ealling his attention to the irreparable loss which 
would be sustained by the whole civilized world 
should the invaluabie scientific, literary, and 
other collections of Paris be destroyed or seri- 
eusly injured during the siege. As the city eon- 


to which they are likely to be exposed, 
since completed an exhaustive 


| papers to the discove 


‘monthly, leaving Panama on the 10th, 15th. and | si 


bi 


tains galleries stored with treasures of art, rich 

libraries, and scientific museums ofthe first rank, 
representing the accumulated labors ‘of many 
generations, they are to be considered as the 
property not merely of France, but of the whole | 
world, many of the articles contained in them be- eS } 
ing irreplaceable should they be once destroy- =a 
ed. The fate of the library of Strasburg shows *: 
that there is realedangcr to the Paris collections . 
from the military operations: and in view of the ait 
facts adduced the petitioners, as members of a 
scientific body, protest against the degtruction 

of these collections, and respectfully call upon P 
her Majesty’s government to use the utmost ef- 
forts for their preservation by impressing upon 

the belligerents the duty of taking every possib!e 
precaution for their protection from the dangers 


’ Allusions have lately been made in the public 

' ry of a silver niine on an 
isolated rock in Lake Superior, which is being 
worked under the protection of a coffer-Gam. 
According to Mr. Dusors, of the United Stat 
richer with the incre; 
ing depth, and is now yielding at the rate of 
$13,000 a ton. 


= 
J 


The contractor for the cable to extend along 
the west side ot South America writes encour- _ 
agingly as to the success of the enterprise, and * * 
states that a rival line, which was expected toin- — 
terfere with his plans, has agreed to yield the 
route from Payta to Pisco for the European tele- - 
prams, s0 that there will be probably only one. 

e between Valparaiso and Panama, aa 


The Panama Railroad Company, in view of the’ 
increase of its trade with the Central American 
states, has recently increased its steamship serv- 
ice on the west coast from two to three vessels 


all 


zoth; and returning on the 10th, 15th,anad 30th, © 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


CONGRESS, 


December 12.—In the Senate, a resolution was offered . 
h- neral Schurz in favor of the removal $f political 
asab ‘iva its consideration was postp@ned. Mr. 
offered a resolution, which was ordered to lie 
0": tu table, authorizing the President’ ta a point a 
con...:88ion to visit San Domingo to gather informa- 
tion regarding the island, and report the same to the 
ide.t.—In the House, General Logah introduced a 
for ti:e abeiition of the grades of admiral and vice- 
admiral in ine navy. After a very sharp debate the 
bill was passed. A resolution-was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, authorizing the appointment 
of a commission to inquire into the expediency of ne- 
for the acquisition of San Domingo. A reso. 
utian in favor of the abolition of the present révenue 


‘system as soo1y as consistent with the credit of the govy- 


ernment was adopted by a vote of 164 to 6. 

December 13.—In the Senate, Mr, M‘Creery asked 
leave, which “was refused, to imMxoduce a resolution 
looking to the removal of the Union dead -froni Ar- 
lington, and the restitution of the estate to the fan.ily 
of the late General Lee. He delivered a glowing enlog if 


| on the character of the deceased, classing him. with 


Hampden and Sidney “ upon the list of martyrs in- tLe 
sacred cause of right.”—In the Honusé, the bili for ihe 4 
revision of thé postal laws was taken up, and the de+ 
bate continued on the amendment abolishing the frank, 


—_ 


ing privilege. An amendment to this, allowing the free 8 


and the original amendment then passed by a vote of 
103 to 65. A proposition to reduce postage on letters to 
two cents was rejected, and after some further changes 
in details the whole bill passed without a division. 
December 14.—In the Senate, resolutions were adopt- 
ed instituting searching investigations into the cost of 
collecting the customs revenue of the country, and the 
amount of money received and paid out at the several - 
custom-houses.—In the House, the greater part of the 2 
day was spent in discussing the question of holding a ° 


exchange of newspapers and periodicals, was adopted, : | 


great international exhibition on the one hundredth : “hh 
anniversary of our national a Be and in con- 

sidering the General Amnesty bill. Notliing conclusive 
was done with either. , 

December 15.—In the Senate, the greater part of the 
day was taken up by General-Schurz, who made a 
speech in favor of his resolution looking to the re- 
moval of political disabilities. He gave an account of 
the recent canvass in Missouri, and defended the action 
of himself and his associates in dividing the Republic- 
an party there. He declared himeelf still an adherent 
of that party and a supporter of the administration, 
and expressed.the hope that the Republicans would yet 
form the party of the future.—In the House, the debate 
on General Butler's Amnesty bill was continued, the 
speeches being mostly in opposition. 

December 16.—In the Senate, the resolution ot General 
Schurz for a general —— was taken up, and Mr. 
Drake made a strong speech in opposition.—In the 
House, a pill was introduced and referred to the Com- * 
mittee on\Commerce to encourage ship-owning and 
ship-building by ae to American registry #hips 

ns burden, wherever built, and to admit, 
, Ship-building and — materials for 
ships of over 2000 tons, the latter to be admitted to 
the coasting trade, but not the former. 


GENERAL DOMESTIC ITEMS. 


The British minister in Washington has received a 
$5000 for the widdws and orphans df the crew of tye 
Oneida, contributed by English subscribers, 

Governor Eolden of North Carolina has been im- ; 
peached by the State House of Representatives, and 
will be put tpon tripl at once, 

C. C. Bowen, reprpsentative in Congress from South 
Carolina, has been fndicted in Washington for bigamy. 
An Indiana divorc¢ is to be produced in his defense, 

The Indian Coyncil at Ocmulgee, Indian Territory 
was organized the lithixst. The chief subject of 
debate was heme to organize a Territorial gov- 
ernment embracing all the tribes, The plan is in con- . 
formity with all the laws of Congress since 1866, and 
contemplates the protection of the weak tribes against 
the — and is only to be executed with the con- 
sent of 


FOREIGN NEWS. — 


repo;ts from the army of the Loire are conflict. 


ing. From French. sources we have positive state- 
ments of victories, and from Prussian sources equa): H 
positive statements that the army of Prince Frederic 
Charles is steadily pushing back the French along their 
entire line. 

The free branch of the French government has es- 
tablished itself at Bordeaux. 

It is stated that the delay in the opening of the bom- 
bardment of Paris is occasioned by a lack of amruni- 
tion, and that the roads are so wet and heavy that none. 
can be brought forward at present. f —~ 

Montmédy and Pfalsburg, iu the northeast of France, 
have been surrendered to the Prussians. The latter 
was occupied on the 18th inst. .— | 

Baden has ratified the treaty of annexation to the 
German Confederation. 

The Russian forces are concentrating on the Turkish 
frontier, and further annulments of the Treaty of Paris 
are asked by the Russian em baseador inConstantinople, 


| Great Britain is said to be preparing against a 
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ALEXANDRE DAVY DUMAS, 


 ‘'Pyrs celebrated French dramatist and novelist, 
who died recently at Dieppe, was the son of Gen- 
eral ALEXANDRE Davy Dvmas, a soldier of dis- 
tinction under the empire. He was born in 
Véeders-Cotterets, July 24, 1803. His grand- 
mother, on the father’s side, was an African ne- 
ero girl, and the characteristic features of the 
mulatto were presented in his thick lips and 
crisp, curly hair, though not in his complexion, 
which was white. He lost his father when about 
“three years old, and was left very nearly to his 
own guidance in | 
was consequently defective, and at the age of, 
eighteen he seems to have learned little except 
to ride, fence, play billiards, and write a good 
hand. ‘To the last accomplishment he owed his 
first position—that of copying clerk in the office 
of the secretary of the Duke of Orleans, after- 
ward Louis Pui.iprr. This was the first step- 
ping-stone in a long and successful career. 
Asan author, the popularity of Dumas rivaled 
that of DicKEeNs, and was not confined to France. 
He not only wrote with extraordinary facility, 
but’ employed a corps of assistants to fill up the 
details of plots which he, furnished in outline. 
It is said he could dash off a play faster than 
three expert penmen could copy it. Previous 
to 1848 his pen procured him an income of 
60,000 frances a vear. .In skillfulness of arrange- 
ment, vivacity of narrative and style, and fertility 
of invention, his novels surpass those of most of 
his contemporaries ;_ but their moral effect is not 
elevating. ‘The translations of his principal works 
have attained a wide circulation in this country, 
the most popular being the ‘‘Count of Monte 
Cristo;’ the ‘* Three Guardsmen,” Twenty 
Years After,” ‘‘ Margaret of Anjou,” and the 
‘* Memoirs of a Physician.” 
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GURNEY & CO. AT HOME. 
CHRISTMAS-EVE. 


Two Parts.—Part 


S 


SSS 


JOHN GURNEY: MUSING, 


GURNEY PLACE. 


_If is twenty miles from the city, and three 
~miles inland on the north side of the old road 
running from river to river. ‘It is shut off from 
the road by a stone wall, surmounted in the olden 
time by iron spikes, which have long since rusted 
away. In the middle of this wall there is a large 
gate which opens on a circular drive, ctit into. 
- ruts and littered with leaves. ‘This drive is bor- 
dered by a hedge, which, no longer trimmed, 
‘thrusts its rugged limbs whither it will, greatly 


’. to the peril of flounces and long skirts, whenever 


such frivolities are at Gurney Plate, which is not 
often. Thirty years ago”the grounds were fa- 


growing up. His education 


q 


_ Mous, and not without reason, for Whatever mon- _ 
ey could do to make then@ beantiful it"had done. 


The situation was perfect;-and the taste which’ 
Wherever 


had embellished it was: faultless. 
grove should have-been, there was the grove ; 
and wherever a walk should have been, there 
was the walk. But the glory of Gurney Place; 
to my mind, is the great avenue ‘of pines on the 
east of the house. It is carpeted with red 
needles, which slip, sli 
emit a faint fragrance,\ half of the balsamic 
branches from which they have fallen, and half. 
of the rich’ earth into which they/are moulder? 
ing. At the end of this stately.avenue there is 
& rustic Summer-house,-perched on the edge of 
a slope leading to a lake, around which is a 
gravel path, edged, on the water side, with long 
rushes, . Moored to a mimic ‘pier is the remains 
ofa tiny pleasure-boat, in which young people 
once. rowed about and gathered lilies. ‘The sun 
has’ blistered and bleached it, and ‘a turtle, left 
yn it years ago, ‘Has reated her progeny. on its 
leaky bottom. [t is a lonesome place, this dreary 
little sheet-of water, which scarcely ripples in the 
wind, and Which drinks light, 2s some men ‘do 
Stowing gloomier every:moment. Every 
Is gloomy at Gurney Place—every thing 

ut thé avenue of pines, which is -grarfd, and the 


Conservatory, which i¢ beautiful the year through 7 


With raré flowers and: plants, These are the only 
pormons of the groundswhich Jolin Gurney loves, 
7and, happen what may, these are always cated for. 
f Gurney House he 


under the feet, and | 


thinks’ but little, though | pig-tail 


well-regulated country seat. 


? 


others find it comfortable enough. It is an‘odd- 
looking mansion, the general effect of which is 
ugly, though it ts not without redeeming points. 
It is large, to begin with, and solidly built—a 
brick structure, with.stone corners and wings at 
each end, projecting upon the curves of the drive. 
‘The sun shines into the windows of these wings 
all day—through the right wing4in the forenoon, 
and through the left wing in the afternoon—but 
the rest of the house sleeps in a half light, the 
shadows of a row of.elms and the shadow of the 
long colonnade in front. ‘There are small doors 
in the ends of the wings, and a large, double 
door in the middle of the colonnade, opening, 
when it opens, on a broad hall paved with loz- 
enge-shaped tiles. _ Each side of the hall there 
is a dark parlor, with windows reaching to ‘the 
floor, and a high ceiling painted in fresco. The 
chimneys are large and deep, set in frames of 
carved oak under high narrow mantels, on the 
ends of which are silver candlesticks and pairs of 
silver snuffers on silver trays. For the furniture 
(if you have a taste that way), it would make the 
fortune of Marley, it is so massive and unique. 
_ There is no such mahogany now as John Gur- 


}ney’s, which is dark with age—transparently dark 


‘in its old polish, and as perfect as if it had just 


| | been sent home by its maker, who has been dead 


a hundred years. ‘There are heavy sofas of it, 
stuffed with black haircloth, and chairs of the 
same with harp-backs, and more card-tables with 
claw legs than would be considered reputable now 
Upon large 
buffets are decanters of noble size, sacred of yore 


| to the generous juices of Spain and Portugal, with 


silver chains round their necks labeled ‘* Ma- 
deira” and ‘‘Port.” The floors are covered 
with Turkey carpets, costly in their time, and 


as soft to the foot as 
“beds of forest moss. 


jugly at any time—disagreeable to the eye, but 


. THE LATE ALEXANDRE DAVY 


| 


old blockheads, who 
' were famous for know- 
' jing nothing in the 
| fabulous dynasty of 
; Chang. Shells are 
| strewn, tier over tier, in 
bamboo cabinets, and 
| embroidered screens 
| stand in the corners 
and before the fire- 
place, which still re- 
tains its ancient lattice 
fender, its tall shovel 
and tongs, and its high 
brass andirons, in 
which John Gurney 
used to distort his face 
when a boy. 
“Ile was past such 
follies now—a man of 
sixty, with gray hair 
beginning to thin, and 
crow’s-feet at the cor- 
ners of his blue eyes, 
cold and hard as ag- 
ates—past all follies, 
he would have told you 
a few years since, and 
convinced you of it, 
too. But not a year 
ago last summer, when 
he lay for weeks in his 
| chamber up-stairs, si- 
lent, pale, troubled, 
with the shadow of 
' death on his face; nor 
when the days that 
witnessed his recovery 
had borne him along 
to winter. He sat 
| alone inthe library one 
} day in December. It 
was a dim, dull after- 
noon, with a leaden 
sky, a rustle of wind 
in the leaves, and a threat of rain speedily—an 
afternoon which could only be brightened by 


DUMAS. 


a wood-fire. and the light of happy memories. ° 


John Gurney had the blaze of the wood-fire as 


- he leaned back in his easy-chair, but he had not 
happy memories. 


He had been thinking, 
and was not satisfied with himself. Happy. the 
man who is! But'no such man exists, who can 
remember and feel. John Gurney could do both, 
and he was ahard man. _ So the world said, and 
he did not contradict it. It was a fact to him, 
but a fact.of which he was no longer proud. He 
had been thinking, vou see—thinking of his 
father and mother, who were dead, of his sisters, 
who were living, he supposed, and of himself— 
a cold, stern, implacable, disappointed man. 


His father had died thirty years before, and left 


him the master of Gurney Place and the head of 
the house of Gurney & Co. It was an old firm 
and a wealthy, with connections the world over, 
but more largely than elsewhere in China and 
India. What merchandise passed through its 
hands I am not clerkly enough to state, but I 


suppose pagodas and rupees—I mean teas, silks, — 


and mattings. ‘The elder Gurney was a man of 
business, the younger Gurney was a merchant. 
He loved money, not for what it is—dross, but 
for what it can be—power. He was fond of 
power, and never. scrupled to use it ; his enémies 
said to abuse it, I venture tothink, wrongly. If 
he was strict in his dealings, he was just. He 
meant to be just always. ‘That he had been so 
he began to doubt. _ 
that he had not been generous. 
failed ? | 

e had two sisters, as I have hinted, of whom 
he 


Wherein had he 


the guardian by his father, who left 
them nothing in his will except his last blessing 
and what their brother might bestow upon them 


It was certainy he admitted, , 


was an elderly lady of fourteen, the younger, 


‘Ann, was alittle girl of nine. He educated them 


_as if they had been his daughters, this stalwart 


bachelor of thirty, taking, so far as he could, 
their dead father’s place, and demanding. respect 
and obedience. ‘They were well brought up, at 
least Judith was, for Ann neglected her books, 
her music, and her dancing. She was like her 
mother, a wee woman, with appealing - black 
eyes that could be evasive when they would; and, 
like her mother, she was obstinate and determ- 
ined ina quiet way. Judith was an out-and-out 
Gurney, a tall blonde, with flaxen hair, hamid 
blue eyes, and the cunning of a veteran <diplo- 
matist. John Gurney made up his mind that 
they should marry well. He married Judith to 
money, as he supposed, and \the match turned 
out badly. Ann married herself to nothing, aa 
she knew, and the match tarneil out worse. One 
was now Mrs. Hugh Trevor, of ‘Burlington Row ; 
the other was Mrs. Ann Gannett, of Heaven 
knows where. Ten years had passed since broth- 
er John had seen sister Judith; he had not seen 
sister Ann since her marriage, over twenty years 
ago. Wasit well for relatives to be so estranged? 
He woke that morning, earlier than usual, from 
a restless sleep and confused dreams. He was 
in a strange house, in a strange place, .a boy in 
a nankeen suit trying in vain to amuse himself. 
He clambered up a chair and stared at the pa- 
per on the walls, which was divided into panels 
wherein huntsmen, with horns slung about their 
waists, were leaping over hedges in chase of a 
fox always the same distance ahead. A low 
fire-place was set round with painted tiles, where- 
on were men with long beards, and women in 
curious robes. A damsel was standing at a well, 
holding a pitcher to the lips of a thirsty traveler, 
who had journeyed thither on a camel, and. who 
held a bracelet céncealed behind his back. A 
ram was entangled in a thicket, near which an 
old-man with a lomg knife stooped above a kneel- 
ing lad. Another lad crouched in a pit, on the 
edge of which was a band of men, one holding a 
coat of many colors. Who weré these people, 
and what were they doing? The boy soon tired 
of them, and crept up stairs, where he saw a 
lady walking to and fro with a sick baby. It 
cried, and cried, and was still. Standing with 
others in a church-yard beside a grave, into which 
a litgle coffin was being lowered, he woke sud- 
denly in the act-of tearing away from his father’s 
hand. | 
It was late when John Gurney made his ap- 
pearance at the breakfast-table, and he was hag- 
gard and pale. He sat down mechanically, while 
.the old housekeeper, Martha, poured out a cup 
of coffee for him. Would he have an egg? No, 
he thanked her. So she left him to himself. 
The coffee was weak, the toast was cold; he had 
no appetite. He leaned his head on his hand, 
and thought of the many mornings he had break- 
fasted there in the same solitary, dismal fashion ; 
and the many, many mornings he had breakfast- 
ed there with his family. He shut lis eyes and 
saw them as of old—his father seated where he, 
was sitting, a cheerful, hearty man; his mother 
opposite, smiling over the coffee-urn and the 


cream-jug; his ‘sisters on her right and left— ' 


Judith with flaxen ringlets, and Ann with wavy 
black hair; and last, himself, young John Gur- 
ney, handsome, vigorous, ‘aleft;. ‘They chatted 
together, he and Iris father, ef the weather, the 
crops, the new horses, while his‘mother prattled 
in her light way, telling Judith that she was 
looking prettily, which she was, and Ann that 
she was a little fright, which she wasn't ‘at all. 


- 'Thisavas thirty-five years agoand what a dream 


to John Gurney, as he opened his eyes, and found 
himself alone, an oldish man, with a bad: liver, 
and a worse heart! Bah!- He rang the bell, 
and Martha reappearing, he asked her to tell 
‘Tom to harness up, for he was going to the city. 


» 


The parlors of Gur- 
ney House are like 
most parlors in the 
country—cold, for- 
bidding, inhospita- 
ble. It is enough to 
be shown into their 
eternal twilight; to 
live there would be 
intolerable. 

The wings are more 
habitable, especially 
‘the left wing, which 
John Gurney has fit- 

‘ted np as a library, 
and in which he 
‘spends most of his 
time whien at home. 
It is a‘cozy, comfort- 
able, rdom, with 
y wy - window facing 
the western sky, and 
a bright carpet, 
whose green vines. | 
and red berries are yall 


ie 


suggestive of endless | 
‘summer. Around 
. the walls are dwarf 
book-cases, on which 
are ranged speci- 

_mens_of old. china, 
‘ curious vases of fan-"*. 
 tastic patterns, bot- 
tles with long necks 
| around whichdizards 
_are-- creeping, cups 
‘and: saucers. thin as 
egg-shells, puzzlesin 
ivory, and boxes in 
jade-stone ; and the 
effigies’ of squat lit- | 
men, with corpu- 
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Tle rust get gway from Gurney Place, or frorti 
hitmsetf.. 


: ‘ 
’ ‘The carry-all was led up to the door, and he’ 


stepped in beside his man, ‘Tom Watkins, whose 
_business it was,to drive him to and from the dépot 
and the pier. 

‘¢ Which way this morning, Sir?” 


«He spoke so impatiently that Tom gave the , 
hhorse‘a sharp cut with the whip, and cast a fur- 


tive glance-in his masfer’s face. -‘* Something 
has gone wrong,” he thought; ** maybe his break- 
fast; any how, I won't mind him. 
looks!” °And then, aloud, 
Ag runs the glass: 
Man's life doth ‘pass.’” 
“And you're anvass” (he spoke testily), with 
vour Catechism, and your ‘Poor Richard.’ I 
love ‘em” (defiantly); ‘‘ they are the say- 
ings of the wise.” | 


ing. 
“6 Ain't they, though? What do you make 
of King Solomon ?” 

But John Gurney madeothing of King Solo- 
mon: for,.if he heard, he Wid not answer. He 
was in a brown-study.” ‘‘ How ill he looks!” 
thought Tom. And hé added, this time to him- 
self, 

“ “Here to-day and gone to-morrow; 
This is the end’ of human sorrow.’” 

What was John Gurney thinking of? I doubt 
whether he could have told, he was thinking of 
go many people, among others of a certain Rich- 
ard Gannett, who onee. sailed as a mate for Gur- 
nev & Co., and who stole away the heart-of sis- 
ter Ann when she was a mere child. A young 
fellow of twenty-four, or thereabout, he was in- 
vited to Garney Place: to dine—an unusual honor 
for any one in the employ of Gurney & Co. He 
was a little awed at first by the splendor of the 
dinner—a circumstance-which raised him in the 
estimation of John Gurney ; but the conversation 
turning on the\sea, he was soon at home. He 


S 


How old he | 


**Of fools; for the wise are not alwavs sneer-_ 


“ Alas! they had been friends in youth; - 
But whispering tongues can ‘poison truth; | 
And constancy dwells in realms above; 


And to be wroth with one we love 
\ Doth work like madness in the brain. 
And ‘thus it chanced, as I divine, 
With Roland and Sir Leoline. 
_ Each spoke words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart’s best brother: 
They parted—ne’er to meet again! 
. But never’ either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining ; 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
L‘ke cliffs which had been rent asunder: 
Ad sea now flows between; 
~ But neither heat nor frost nor thunder 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been.” 


Surely this was sad enough for John Gurney. 
He seemed to think so, for he shut the book 
hastily, and read no more. He rose, stirred the 


coals, put on fresh wood, and, drawing the de- 


canter of brandy toward him, sat down again. 


or he would not have drunk it. It did him no 
good, however, to-day,; laid no ghost which 
haunted him, lulled him into no happy reverie. 
It did not warm his blood, even, for he huddled 
over the fire with his feet on the fender. He 
watched the blaze as it flickered up the chimney, 
thrusting its long arms hither and thither, flick- 
ering on the andirons and the hearth-rug ; and 


out of the light and.the shadow a picture was 


shaped in his mind, distant and vague as a 
dream, but too near and painful not to be a re- 
ality. He saw a vessel sailing out of a harbor 


on a winter morning, a trim brig, with sails all 


a-taut, and a man at the stern kissing his hand 
to a woman on the wharf, who was crying and 
waving her handkerchief. Northward sped the 
brig, with a stiff breeze; the land dropped be- 
hind it, the sea rose before it—the wild, dark 
sea, where the billows were tossing and tossing, 
where the sun shone fitfully, where the moon 
glimmered, where danger and death waited. 
On, on, day after day, with the waters dashing 
against the bow; on, on, night after night, with 
a light on the wake from the window in the 


And life is thorny; and youth is vain: + 


It was not his habit to drink brandy, but there 
are days when it does one good.. So he thought, 


Tom would, and did. 
***When the cat’s away 
The mice play.’ 
‘Yes, Sir; what the colt learns in youth he 
continues in old age.” 


John Gurney went to bed that night a happier 
man than he had been for years.. The wind 
moaned, the rain poured, but he slept. His 
shutter banged—he did not hear it; there were 

of thunder—they did not waken him. 
He slept soundly, like a man who is too tired to 
dream, or like a child who dreams only of glorious 
and gracious things. The rain wakened Tom 
Watkins, who thought of the horses in the leaky 
stable, shivering in the wet: he dozed off again. 
The thunder wakened Martha Watkins, who 
thought of a storm at sea, and of the ship that 
went down with her Isaiah: she dozed off again. 
At last they slept. Every body slept at Gurney 
Place. 


THE TREVORS. 


4 was Wednesday, and Mrs.-Hugh Trevor 
was ‘‘at home.” She had been ‘‘at home” in 
pest years on every day in the week except Sun- 
day. On Sunday she was ‘‘at church.” She 
thought herself religious; her friends called her 
worldly ; perhaps both were right. She certain- 
ly loved money, and the fine things that money 
will buy. But this was to have been expected ; 
first, because she had married for it, and second, 
because she was a Gurney. She was young-look- 
ing in spite of her forty odd years, but whether 
her delicate bloom was natural or was the eifect 
of art even her enemies could not determine. 
There was no doubt. about her hair, which her 
dearest friends coveted, and which she was bold 
enough to wear in the way that was most becom- 
ing to her; not bundled over the hideous Ethi- 
opic chignon, but cut short round her forehead, 
as was the fashion in the days of Charles the Sec- 
ond, and flowing down her neck like crinkled 
sunlight. Her eyes were lustrous as the eyes of 


-a child, but a close inspection showed that Time 


: a udith, I wanted to see you.” 
ot more than I wanted to see you. ¥ 

right, John, in 50 
wit ugh; but was it right to b j 
me?” € angry with 

As he had already decided that question aga; 
himself, he replied, “Suppose we let by.co 
’ ppo Y gones be 

** With all my heart. And now tell m 
yourself. Have you been well ?” sions 
‘ I was ill last summer. Did you not hear of 
t ” ; 

‘* Not a word.” | 
Oh, Mrs. Trevor! You know you read it 

one morning in your favorite journal, The Jick. 
ler and Lattler, and you know your husband tuld 
you of it when he came home at night. More- 
over, your son Percy rode up. to’ Gurney Place 
to see what he could pump out of Tom Watkins, 

“ How are your children, Judith? for I need 
not ask how you are—I see you are well and 
blooming. . There are four, I think ?” 

** Only three living.” And she put her hand- 
kerchief .o her misty eyes. 3 

Friend after friend departs: 
__ Who has not lost a friend? 


There is no union here of hearts 
That hath not here an end.’” 


Then, recovering herself, she continued, “ John 
has been-to college. He was named after you— 
John Gurney Trevor. Percy is in business with 
his father, and Elizabeth is married. You must 
have heard of her marriage.” 

** Yes, I think I heard of that,” he answered, 
drvly. ‘‘She threw herself away on a Russian 
count, or a Spanish grandee, or a—” 

** Nothing of the sort. He is an English no- 
bleman, Lord Onslow. She is@ady Onslow. I 
am a ha ier to have married my datigh- 
ter so well“ Don't you agree with me?” ; 

‘** Yes, if she is well married. But was there 
not some discussion at the time whether there 
was a Lord Onslow ?” | Ya 

‘* His lordship’s enemies tried to spread such 
a report, but he satisfied me that it was false.” 

‘** By Debrett or Burke ?” | 


had drawn the lines of his intrenchments against - 
their corners. 
» Mrs. Trevor was in her own room, putting the 


‘‘ By a letter from his solicitors in London.” , 
‘‘What a fool Judith is!” was the reflection 
of. John Gurney. 


stern, the window of the captain’s cabin. He is 
on deck one night—the captain is—one dark and 
bitter night. The wind screams through the 


was a good.sailor, and he showed it in a modest, 
manly fashion, which John Gurney thought well 
ef, and which Ann Gurney thought better of. 


— were not attractive. 


They walked, after dinner, in the twilight, John 
and Judith to the conservatory, and herself and 
Mr. Gannett to the summer-house by’ the @ke. 
When they parted at the door at dusk—he to re- 
turn to the city, and she to sew a while by candle- 
light—she was in love with the young mate. If 
-he was in-love with her, he kept it to himself, as 
was proper for a person in his condition of life. 
This drifted through John Gurney’s mind as he 
was driven to the pier, and it made him uncom- 
fortable. He had liked Richard Gannett as a 
mate, but when, two years later, Captain Gan- 
nett married his sister without his consent, he 
hated him. He would not see him, and he would 
not see his wife, who in four years was a widow 
with two children, ‘‘She has made Hier bed, 
and mustlieinit.” 

He spoke aloud, to his own surprise. 

/** There is but one bed where we lie quietly, 
sd that is not the marriage bed,” ‘Tom remark- 
#@d, grimly, and gave the horse another cut with 

/the whip. ‘They came in sight of the pier just 
\in time to see the boat moving away. 

* ©'Burn round and drive back; I 
_fo the city to-day,” 

 Lodks like it,” Tom muttered. 
. who can: tell, when the artow 1s shot, 

- *e Whether ’twill hit the mark or not.’” 

John Gurney alighted from the carry-all at the 

j.door, and, summoning Martha to have a fire 
built in the library, wandered up and down the 
grounds, noting thig,and that, absently. The 
mortar was cre out of the wall; the box 
savas heaped with leaves ; the currant-bushes were 
dead. Cones were beginning to cumber the 
pine walk; he must 
that; and, stooping stiffly, he picked one up and 
tossed it into the lake. ‘The sun glinted coldly 
from the white sky; the air was chill and damp, 
ike the air of 

der him; dead leaves dropped around him: 

**And when a leaf fa’s i’ my lap, 

I'll ca’ "t a word frae thee.” 
n Gurney in his dotage that he should 
Om was 


young girl who san Ne=meesnh. 
night, how many years ago? We shall lool 3 
Rerhaps, into some of the chambers of his heart, 
but there is one intO which we must not look. 
I-very man has his secret, and this is John Gur- 
neys. He buttoned'up his coat with a shiver 
and hurried into the house. 
He left it no more that day, but shut himself 
up jn the library, where a chop was sent to him 
at noon, where he smoked cigars and drank 
branjly, and where he. persuaded himself that he 
was reading and writing. He commenced a let- 
ter, but, dropping his pén a moment to ook out 
of the window, he forgot all about it. “He cut 
Ure pages of a review as far as the contents: they 
He took up a novel, but 
soon threw it down as ‘‘stuff.” Then he'went 
to his book-shelves, and returned—you would 
never guess with what—an armful of the English 
poets. That he loved poetry, as he did, is a fact for 
which I can no more account than for the Edel- 
Weissin the Alps, and the presence in its frozen 
neighborhood of swarms of tiny butterflies, It 
‘vas in him, as love, I suppose, was in him once 
» and as self-accusation was in him now. What 
-he sought in the poets was not their happy in- 
spirations ; not sich divine little songs as stud 
the old di; gleams of spring 
- and summer the pages of Chaucer 
and Spenser; ve and solemn-pieces, like: 
Milton's ** Lycedas,” Bishop King’s * Exequy,”’ 
and “Gray’s Elegy.” The death of lovers. the 
os of friends, the shadow that will never be 
itted from mortality. 
He smoked, and read: 


shall not go | 


Tom Watkins ‘about-— 


Dead leaves rattled un? 


he recalling a fair 


colder. What are they driving on so fast—a 
steep, mountainous coast? Or what is driving 
so fast on them.? An iceberg! It topples sud- 
denly, and crushes the brig! A chill strikes 
John Gurney, as if a spirit stood beside him. 

** Poor Dick Gannett!” 

The brands fell, and in their embers John Gur- 
ney fancied he saw an old house in a sea-port 
town-—a quaint little house, one story on the 
road, and two storjes on the water; a narrow 
arm of the sea pushed up into the town at the 
foot of a hill covered with grave-stones. In a 
roont of this house (of which he seemed to have 
heard once upon a time) sat a woman rocking 
a cradle, and hushing a child at her breast. He 
“was touched with pity toward her; she was so 
young, so worn, so wobegone. She was dressed 
in black, and was weeping. 

** Poor little Ann!” 

A tear stole to his eye; it was not brushed 
away. 


a patter of rain. 


by his housekeeper, Martha. 

‘* Set them on the table and take a seat, Mrs. 
Watkins.” 

She drew a chair from the corner. | 

‘** There, where I can see you.” 

She sat where he pointed—a pleasant-looking 
old lady, with ipa eves, a cheek like a winter 
apple, and a stfing of large gold beads on her 
neck. 


> 
%, 


‘“*T am waffing to learn it, Sir.” 


‘*Mrs. Gannett!” 
** My sister ; do you know if she is alive ?” 
**She was when I last heard—” 


pat her, or from her, Mrs. Watkins ?” and he 
rowned.-**¥ ouare evasive, and I hate evasion. 


A plain question demands a plain. answer.— 
does Mrs. Gannett live ?” 
She hesitated. 


had ‘a wo 
ther children, and about her own dear, wild boy, 


** Don't tell your first lie now, old lady.” 


heart ? 
She flamed out at once. 
**Mr. Gurney, your sister is an angel.” | 
** And I am a brute; I know all that.” 
** Do see her, Sir—do—do. 


it. 

“* You won't let me, for you don’t tell me where 
she lives.” 

She fumbled hastily in her pocket, and pro- 
duced a bit of crumpled paper, which she gave 
him with a wistful face. 

He read the direction and returned it. 

** Thank you, Martha, thank you!” He added 


in a moment, ‘‘ Send Tom to me.” 


She brought'Tom, to whom she had whispered 
what had passed. 

‘* Harness up early to-morrow ; I am going to 
town.” 

“You were going to-day” (maliciously). 
_ “Supper,’supper, Mrs. Watkins; I am grow- 
ing hungry.” 

She bustled ont. 


** Have a glass of brandy, Tom?” . 


rigging, the sails strain, the air grows colder and. 


The sun had set; the wind sighed ; there was 


e rang for the candles, and they were brought 


‘Tt occurs tome, Mrs. Watkins, that you lost 
& son years with Captain Gannett. Am I 
He was right, She remarked, sadly. 
**I did not mgan. to pain you, but I have an 
object in 


‘Do you know. any thing of Mrs. Gannett ?” 


Should she telf him that she 
had seen his sister a few days before, and had 
’s talk with her about herself and 
at the bottom of the sea? What would he say ? 


Did John Gurney say that, or was it her own 


Iie smiled ; he had a good hand, and he played 


last touches to her toilet, when a card was brought 
toher. _ 


**Mr. GuRNEY.” 


She started at the name, as she would not have 
started in company. ee | 

** What in the world!” Careful and elegant 
in her language generally, she thought in the 
vernacular; as most of us do, and spoke accord- 
ingly. Then she remembered herself, and said 
to the servant, blandiy, ‘‘Show the gentleman 
into the parlor— 
be down presently ” 

** John here, to see me ; what does it mean ?” 

If she was amazed, and for a moment agitated, . 
it is not to be wondered at, considering that she 
had not seen her brother for ten years, and that 
when she saw him last he refused to have any 
thing more, to do with her and hers. He may 
have had reason for what he did; of that, of 
course, she was no fair judge then, and was no 
fair judge now. It was, as she remembered it, 
a trifle of ten thousand dollars, out of which her 
brother said he had been swindled by her hus- 
band, and it was the last mo ut of which 


| he would be swindled by any of the ‘Trevors. 
‘What shall I say to him?” she said, as she 


posed herself becomingly before the mirror. 
John Gurney said substantially the same thing 
to himself as he was shown into the parlor. If 
he had been asked what he meant to say and do 
on this occasion in his librarat Gurney Plac 
he could have answered glibly enough; but now 
he had no words with which to express his in- 
tentions, and no intentions, so far as he knew, 
except to see his sister and have a talk with her. 
Had he forgotten the resolves he made over- 
night, or was he remembering his last pecuniary 
transaction with Hugh Trevor? He could no 
more tell than I can; he only felt that he was 
embarrassed, and that his old hardness was re- 
turning. It commenced when he came in sight 
of Burlington Row, which was too aristocratic a 
location, he reasoned, for the ‘T'revors to live in. 
‘*But what do you know of them now?” his 
heart argued; ‘‘ they may be successful enough 
to justify it.” His head would not admit that. 
‘* Besides, if they are, it would be better for them 


have children_to_bring 


up, and, I dare say, bring them up to do no- 
thing.” He was old-fashioned, you see, and had 
the old-fashioned way of looking at things. He 
shook his head doubtfully, and rang the bell. 
When it was answered, he was not encouraged 
by the richness of the reception-room, fitted up 
with carved oak furniture, and he was still less 
encouraged by the splendor of the parlor. He 
was buttoning up his coat when his sister en- 
tered. 

Neither spoke, but stood as they were when 
the door opened, he by the mantel, with his back 
to the fire, she in the doorway, with her face 
turned toward him. ‘They gazed at each other 
sharply. If either was moved, neither showed 
it. 
longer,’’ were their mental comments. 

. He made an effort, as became him and his 
good resolves, and extended his hand. 

** Good-morning, Judith.” 

** Good-morning, John.” 

The ice was broken, but the tide of conversa- 
tion did not flow yet. Which should begin, and 
with what? Women are cleverer than men in 
these embarrassments. 

“* What brings you to town ?” 

** What brings me here, you mean. Suppose 

** Then I Bay, ‘ Thank you, John.’”” And she 
courtesied as she used to do when a girl. 


I say— 


He was amused by this little touch of nature | 


(or art), and said, more kindly, 


the back parlor—and say I will } 


VE ing 4 -he walked to the 


‘*She wears well;” ‘*‘He can’t last much . 


clever!” Then aloud, ‘‘ Are his lordship and 
her Jadyship in town? If so, you must present 
me.” 


The touch of sarcasm in his voice did not es- 
cape her. She answered, stiffly, “ ‘They are now 
on their bridal tour. When they return they will 
depart for England, to reside on his lordship's 

**In the Isle of Skye, probably,” he muttered 


to himself. 

**You don’t seem to be pleas hn. Have , 
you changed your mind in regar he desirabil- 
ity of wealthy marriages?” ‘Thé¥é was a touch 


of sarcasm in her veice now, , 

‘** Judith, I hope the poor girl is married as 
yousay. Ba&t the longer I live—you will be sur- 
prised to hear this from.me—the longer I live 
the less I think of money.” | 

‘*T am delighted to hear it,” she said to her- 
self, building I know not what castles in Spain 
on that unguarded remark. ‘‘ Money has its 
advantages, though,” she observed, quietly ; ‘‘ at 
least to people in moderate,circumstances.” 

‘* Like yourself, forexample? You seem rath- 
er prosperous, however,” 

‘‘You must not trust too much to appear- 
ances, John.” 

No?” he asked. 

She bit her lips, feeling that she had commit- 
ted a blunder. ‘To retrieve it she opened her 
album, and showed him a carte dé visite in it. 
‘* This is Elizabeth.” 

He looked at it attentively. ‘‘Isit like? She 
is beautiful—even more beautiful than you were 
at her age.” 

‘¢‘Thank you, brother,” and she kissed her 
‘hand to him in a pretty way. 

_*¢ And this?” as he went on turning the leaves. 

‘‘That is John. I’m afraid John don’t amount 
to much.” 

‘* Johns never do. 
he has a frank, manly face. 
ing to another. + 

‘‘That is Percy,” she replied, admiringly. 
‘*What do you think of him ?” <a 

He gazed and gazed at the face, holding it in 
different lights, 

““Well ?” 
4 : 


I like this one, though; 
And this?” point- 


window in order to see it more 
was the face of a boy almost, but there was no © 
boyishness in it. A curious face, with a tender 
mouth, serious. eyes, and an intellectual brow. 
You would have said, ‘* Here is a staid, decor- 
ous, young man, who will command the respect 
of his elders, and rise in the world as surely as 
the sun to-morrow.” So did not John Gurney, 
who doubted the more he studied. ‘‘I cant 
make it out. ‘Tell me about him.” 

She grew voiuble at once. ‘‘ He’s a boy in a 
million. I call him a boy, he is still so young ; 
but he’s ten times the man his father is. He's ( 
the life and soul of the concern, and whatever 
he undertakes he succeeds in. ‘Gurney & Co.’ 
(the firm is the same, I suppose?) must know 
the reputation of ‘Trevor & Son.’ You ought 
to bank with us.” 

** Yes ?” 

‘¢Not that it matters,” she added, quickly. 
‘‘ But, as I was saying, Percy is a remarkable 
young man. [I don’t know where we should be 
if it were not for him. He has been in the firm 
only a year, and you see where we are now. It's — 
comfortable here, isn’t it, brother?” | 

It’s magnificent.” 

** Percy did it.” 

May I[ inquire how?” 

‘*By a ‘corner,in: Erie,’ if that is what-you 
men call it,” innocently. 

‘¢'There are ‘corners in Erie,’ I believe, and 


I used to think hér 
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some very. sharp ones. But, forgive me, Ju- 
‘dith”—he paused gravely—‘‘ forgive me if I do 
not trust entirely to appearances. A plain busi- 
ness man, I doubt the substartiality of these sud- 
den fortunes. This house, for instance—lI fear it 
js mortgaged.” 

He seemed to expect her to answer, and it was 
evident to her that she should answer—but how ? 
If she said the house was mortgaged, their pros- 
perity would not appear so real as she wished ; 
and if she said it was not mortgaged, it would 
a rtoo real. She was in a dilemma. 

There was, a small mortgage on it at first, 
but I believe it has been taken up. I'll learn, 
since you wish to know. You are very, very 
kind. But tell me now of yourself; for, selfish 
woman that I am, I have babbled all this while 
of my own poor-affairs. You are well, I hope; 
better even than you look, and as busy, of course, 
as of old. ‘The firm of ‘Gurney & Co.,’ Percy 
says, is the synonym of success. By-the-by, I 
forget to mention that Percy, who has not seen 
you since he’ was seven, remembers you more 
distinctly than John. Percy-is the only one in 
the family who will never hear a-word against 


‘Uncle John.’ We abuse-you, then? Of course 


we do, and roundly; for, if we can’t abuse our 
velations, whom can we abuse,’pray? But Percy 
won't allow it. ‘Uncle John was kind to us 
once,’ he says, ‘and if he has dropped us now, it 


is our own fault.’ You must like Percy, brother.” 


Mrs. Trevor! Mrs. Trevor! you*know that 
Percy never said any thing of the kind. 

_ may be again.” Howcan youfibso? 
‘¢¢Gurney & Co.,’ Judith, jog on quietly. 


‘Never a fast firm, we are growing slow as we grow | 
The house, I suppose, will die with me.” 
‘‘Why need it? Why not take a part- 


old. 


are-not rich énough to tempt young 

* man, and.as for old men, one is surely enough.” 
‘*Ts he telling the truth when he says lie is not 
rich ?” she. wondered ; ‘‘ or does-he think I was 
to recommend: Hugh to him again.?” She 
tapped him with her fan. ‘* If your remark about 


‘old men had any reference to ‘Trevor, you are 


right ; but hé was not in my mind when: ke, 
I assure you. It seemed to mea pity.that so old 
so it is, so 
itis. “Wemust all go. John, do you ever think 


x seriously? Of the grave, I-mean, and hereafter? 


- Do you remember the hymn mother taught us 


we were children ? 


“<The day is past atid gone, ‘ 
. . . The evening shades appear;. - ~~ 
' Oh, may we all remember well 
‘The. night of death draws near.’” 


‘Yes, Judith; and, strange to say,.it came. 


into my head the last thing last night. I. had 
been thinking: of mother and father, and you 
and Ann.”’ 3 

So that was what had sent him-:to her! 

“** Dear mother !” she sighed. 

sister,” he resumed, ‘‘I have begun 
to think of these things, and shall put my affairs 
in order.” > 

‘* Make your peace first, and attend to your 
affairs afterward. But excuse me tor a few 
minutes; I hear the door-bell ring. You know 
I am ‘at home.’” ‘And she withdrew. 

He walked up and: down the room in a brown- 
study, occasionally stopping to look at the pic- 
tures and objects of vertu. 

**[ don’t think Judith is as mercenary as she 
was. Her last advice was good—from her point 
of view. I would not have believed she could 
be so disinterested. We shall get on well to- 
gether, I hope. I don’t know what to do for her, 
though. If this house is really Trevor's he is 
in no need of help from me, and, even if he 
were, I could not give it to him cheerfully ; for; 
first and last, he has muddled away a hundred 
thousand of mine. He’s always muddling away 
somebody’s money. If he would pay back that 
now I would settle it, and as much more, on 
Judith. It would bea nest-egg for her in case any 
thing should happen. I wonder if she wouldn't 
like a set of diamonds ?” 

Whether Mrs. ‘l'revor heard tke bell, as she 
said, or whether it was her fancy, is of no great 
consequence. It is enough for us to know that 
no person was in the front parlor when she en- 
tered it, which rather pleased her than other- 
wise, since it gave her an opportunity to run over 
what had just occurred between herself and’ her 
brother. ‘‘ How unfortunate it is,” she said, 
“* that I couldn't know that he was coming ; and 
how unfortunate that we are prosperous! He 


==, WOuld have done something handsome else, for it 


ther. he isn’t satisfied with the way he 
has used mi@mHe must be very much changed, 
or he wouldn’t tt said: that he no longer cared 
for money. When a Gitrney_feels like that, his 
end isnear! He hasn’t made hifwill,_it seems, 


unless he is deceiving me, and I don’t believe he= 


is. He may remember the children. He must; 
I mean to bring it about. But how—how? I 
can’t ask him to leave Elizabeth any thing ; he'll 
think Percy can take care of himself, and I haven’t 
said a word in Jack’s favor. How stupid of me! 
I could cry my eves out with rage.” But she 
thought better of it; for, smoothing the flounces 
of her robe, she rejoined her brother with a sweet, 
sad, smiling face. | 
_ Drawing an easy-chair up to the fire she made 
him sit down, and placed herself on his left, 
where she could see him best. ‘* How good of 
you to come!” she exclaimed; ‘‘ and how sorry 
Iam de none of the children are at home!” 
c Yoy are fond of your children, Judith ?” 
Fond is not the word, John. But I can not 


expect a man to undersgand the feelings of a mo- 
ther. No man can feast of all a hard-headed 
bachelor Ji 1. I wonder—no, I do not, 


either, for you never liked women, I remember.” 
‘* Perhaps I am cured of that—who knows ?” 
What did he mean? Was he— ° But no, it 
could not be. 7 


‘ 


he did say was, ‘* He was useful to us:once, and | 


‘* By-the-way, John, how did you know I was 
‘at home’ to-dy 
** How does.any body know any thing now, 
except from the newspapers, which tell us every 
thing that happens, and a great many things 
that do not happen. I read it in The Tickler 
and Tattler. But your speaking of being ‘ at 
home’ reminds ‘me that we shall be ‘at home’ 
ourselves soon. I will send you a card to-mgr- 
row or next day.” 
** John Gurney, you 
married?” © 
A queer smi 
joyed her mistake. 2 
‘Why not? I am old enough, I suppose.” 
** Too old—to make such a fool of yourself.” 
At this moment the bell rang, and so loudly 
that both heard it:, a sudden, impatient jerk. 
_ She was on her feet at once. 
‘Sit down,,and let me tell you about it. Last 
summer, when I| was ill—and I was very ill, Ju- 
dith—I think I shall never recover the shock I 


? 


have not been getting. 


itted across his face: he en- 


| had then—there came to me—” 


** Where’s mamma ?” cried a voice without. 

**In the back parlor, my lady,” the servant 
was heard to answer. 

‘A tush of steps to the door, which was thrown 
open violently. ‘‘Mamma! mamma!” 

‘* Lady Onslow! Elizabeth,” said Mrs. Tre- 
vor, starting to her feet, ‘‘ how you have fright- 
ened me!” 

John Gurney arose, somewhat startled. and 
was peigeived by the new-comer. 

didn’t know you had company.” 

‘* It’s only yeur uncle John. You remember 

~Unéle John 
$6 No—do I 

_ So this is little Lizzy that was,” he said, com- 
ing forward: *‘the bud has indeed ripened. I 
hope you are well, Lady Onslow.” 

- She stared at him, and at her mother, and 
burst into tears—wild, passianate tears, that could 
not be restrained. 

_ ** For God's sake, Elizabeth, what is the mat- 
ter? Why are you here? Where is Lord Ons- 
low? Tellme.” 

A-spasm of pain twitched the face of the beau- 
tiful girl; she shuddered from head to foot. 

John Gurney would have left the room. 

‘“Stay, brother, and help me to unravel this 
mystery. Where-is. Lord Onslow, I say?” She 
spoke sharply, and shook her daughter by the 
shoulder. 

‘¢ There is no Lord Onslow, mother.” 

you mad ?” 

“I think I-can tell you what has happened, 
Judith,” interposed John Gurney. ‘‘ You have 
‘married your daughter to an adventurer. Am 
I not right, my child?’ tS 

She bowed sadly. /*‘ Worse, Sir—a villain. 
See here, mother.” And stripping her sleeve, 


to her head as if she 
something. ‘* We were 
staying in Washing this week, quietly and 
happily, planning what we would do when we 
should return. As, that is, and he agreed 
to it. Night before last I retired early, while 
he was playing billiards with one of the embassy. 
When I awoke in the morning he had not re- 
turned. He had abandoned me.” 

‘*Have you finished, fool?’’ demanded her 
mother. 

(** Judith !”’) 

**No; he robbed me of my jewels, and all the 
money he could find. He would have taken my 
purse, I suppose, but it was under my pillow. 
‘There was enough in it to bring me home.” 

She told her story without a tear or a sigh. 
Stre was the calmest person there—so calm that 
she seemed to have been relating the wrongs of 
ancther, not her own. Mrs, Trevor, poor wo- 
man, was in a furious passion, enraged with her 
daughter, her brother, herself—enraged with 
every body and every thing. Speechless with 
fury and shame, she appeared to have grown old 
suddenly; the bloom had vanished from her 
cheeks, the lustre was gone from hereyes. ‘They 
had become gray and faded. 

‘¢So,” she shrieked, when she found a voice, 
‘‘this is the reward of all my motherly care, the 
end of all my ambition! Do you know what 
you have done? You have ruined me. _I[ shall 
never dare to hold up my head again. We shall 
be the laughing-stock of all our acquaintances. 
I shall die with shame.” 

‘¢ And I, mother?” asked the poor girl. 

‘¢ Mother me no more; you are no child of 
mine.” 

Judith ! 

-brought you here? Do 
will have you here—Lady Onslow ? 

Judith, Judith—you are brutal.” 

‘Mind your business, John Gurney—this is 
mine.” 
‘¢ Where shall I go, mother?” 


‘‘Where you will, You shall not remain 
here.” 7 

‘‘You refuse to receive your daughter, then, 
Judith ?” said John Gurney, looking his sister 
steadily in the face. 

You are a wicked woman.” 


He turned toward his niece in his stately way, 
looking like what he was—the soul of chivalry 
and kindness. ‘‘ My child, I am a lonesome 
old man. Will you not share and brighten my - 
solitude? Say ‘yes’—I wish it so much.” He 
opened his arms, and’ she rushed ‘toward him 
with@f@ty. He smoothed the ripples of her -hair 
with one hand, and brushed a tear from his eye 
with the other. 

Come,” he said at last. 

** Go_ J-by, mother.” 


yembouchure of the Brenta. 


7 = 


** Good-morning, Mrs. Trevor.” 

Where was Mrs. Trevor’s heart? where was 
Mrs. Trevor’s conscience ? where was Mrs. Tre- 
vor’s worldliness, even—that day? Clearly not 
** at home.” 


VENICE. 


Ux tre other celebrated towns of Italy—such 
as Padua, Mantua, Naples, and Rome itself— 
Venice is not an old classical city. According 
to the best historians it dates from the 25th day 
of March, in the year Of our Lord 421, when 
Simon de Glauconibus, Antonius Calvus, and 
other lovers of liberty, who sought a refuge from 
oppression among the islands and lagoons of the 
coast, laid the foundations of the new common- 
wealth on the Rialto, the nearest -island to the 
The state of which 
they were the founders had a long and for many 
centuries a very prosperous existence. Under a 
nominal subjection to Padua and other cities 
of old Venetia it passed its first two hundred 
and seventy-six years. For the following six 
hundred years, during which it made great ad- 
ditions to its power and wealth, Venice was gov- 
erned by her doges—a sort of monarchs whom 
the citizens elected, and whose power they lim- 
ited. After that, and during the last five hun- 
dred years of her existence, she was really and 
practically governed by her nobles. Then came 
the end. France, ever ready to seize on other 
territories, but too proud to cede a foot of her 
own, deposed the last doge by the hands of her 
great general, Napoléon Bonaparte, and, abol- 
ishing this republic, added to her other crimes 
against the peace and liberties uf Europe the 
destruction of a state which, crowned with hon- 
ors equal to its age, had existed for the long 
period of thirteen hundred years. 

In many respects Venice is now but the ghost 
and shadow of what she was in the’days of her 
meridian splendor. Silence broods on her ca- 
nals; the marbles are peeling off her palaces 
like shreds of bark off a dead, skeleton tree; 
and though they retain in their gait much of the 
proud and lofty bearing of other days, not less 
than one-fourth part of her inhabitants are so 
poor as to be more or less dependent on public 
charity. What a fall is there from the days 
when Jacopo Sannazaro, about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, composed these lines— 
thus translated ! 

“ Neptune saw Venice on the Adria stand 


Firm as a rock, and the sea command. 
Bea: thou, O Jove,’ said he, *Rome’s walls ex- 
ce 


? 
roud cliff whence false Tarpeia fell ? 
Grant Tiber best, view both, and you will say, 
That men did those, gods these foundations lay.’” 
These verses give us a good idea of the ancient 
glory of Venice; and this of the wealth and mu- 
nificence of her citizens, that the poet received— 
the largest reward literature, in the form of po- 
etry or prose, ever won—for these six’ lines six 
thousand golden crowns. But low as she has 
fallen, Venice seems to have passed the lowest 
ebb-tide of her fortunes. Sinee the Austrian 
was driven from her territory, since she has 
shared in the new-born liberties of Italy, since 
the Gospel, banished in the days of her degen- 
eracy, is now faithfully preached and openly pro- 
fessed there, and her people are learning that 
** whom the truth maketh free are free indeed,” 
there is good reason to hope that this city will 
yet be the subject and the scene of a great, glo- 


] rious, and more than temporal revival. 


With graceful towers, domes, campaniles, and 
palaces standing in rich clusters out of the 
shoreless waters that rise with the tide on every 
door-step, and, carrying boats and gondolas in 
place of carts and carriages, form its principal 
and almost its only streets, the city might have 
owed its name—though it had a different origin 
—to the old heathen legend that represents Ve- 
nus, the goddess of love and beauty, as born of 
the ocean. Venice looks like a city torn by 
some great convulsion from the shore, and, with 
all its churches, palaces, manufactories, and 
houses standing erect and entire, floated out to 
sea, and securely anchored to its sandy bed. 
Save dogs and cats, there is no four-footed ani- 
mal in all the town—no horses, nor cows, nor 
even a donkey. Wheels are unknown; their 
grinding, rumbling noise never heard where 
sheets of water, along which gondolas, in place 
of cabs and omnibuses, are shooting with their 
passengers, separate opposite neighbors, the 
houses on one side of the street from those on 
the other. <A unique city, indeed! since, with 
the houses built on piles that have been driven 
into the bed of the sea, there, as has been said, 
we ruust on the tops of trees. 


-- 


HUMORS 01° THS-DAY. 


economy, replied, “Ah yes, my om, * know your 


A gentleman, spening of the happiness of the 
married state before his daughter, disparagingly said, 
‘‘She who marries, does well; but she who does 
marry, does better.” ‘‘ Well, then,” said the youn 
lady, ‘‘I will do well; let those who choose do better.’ 


The man whose feet were so enormously large that 
he had to put his pantaloons on over his head has re- 


cently joined the woman's rights party, and has wisely 
determined to wear a shawl. 


A traveler in Georgia, down among the rice swamps_ 
obsérving the sallow, sunken-eyed, emaciated appear- 
ance of the inhabitants, asked one of them if the cli- 
mate was fuhealthy. ‘‘ Wa’al, no,” replied the sickly 
looking fellow ; - ‘taint unhealthy ; we have the fever 
and ague all the:time in:these parts; but then we en- 
joy a powerful undertow of. health, which beats the 
ague all to nothing !”, > 


~ 


WEATHER RHYMES. 
February fill dyke, 


Be it black or be if white; o. 


But if it is white, ft 
It is better to like. 


March winds and April showers 
Bring out the May flowers. 


He who sees his wheat on a weeping May 
ill himself go weeping away ;. 

But he who sees it on a weeping June 

Will go away to another tune. 


When the sand doth feed the clay, 
England woe and well-a-day; 

But when the clay doth feed the sand,. 
Then ’tis well with Angle Land. 


A swarm of bees in May 

Is worth a load of hay; 

A swarm of bees in June 8 
Is worth a siiver spoon ; 

A swarm of bees in July 

Is not worth a fly. 


After St. Bartholomew 
Come long evenings and cold dew, 
At a wedding the cther day one of the guesta, who 
often is a little absent-minded, observed, gravely, “I 
have often remarked that there have been more wo- 
men than men married this year.” p 


Fur—Catskin 


A Dutchman, in describing a span of horses which 
he had lost, said: ‘‘ Dey wash very mooch alike, #pes © 


cially de off one. One looks so much like both,.I co 
not tell todder from which; when I went afte one 
I always caut de oder; an’ 1 whipped de o dst deal 
because de oder kicked at me.” 
A Hint To Mitirsers—Enongh on that 


An exchange says: “ Marriage makes a manand wo- 
man one.” Yes, but the trouble is to tell which of 
them is the one. 


— 


Siammering, says Coleridge, fs sometimes the caure 
ofapun. Some one was menticning, in Lamb's pres- 
ence, the cold-heartedness of the Duke of Cumberland 
in restraining the Duchess from rushing up to embrace . 
her son, whom she had not seen for a cdnsiderable 
time, and insisted on her receiving him in state. ** How 
horribly cold it was,” said the narrator. . *“* Yea,” said 
Lamb, in his stuttering way; ‘“‘ but you know he is the 
Duke of Cu-cumber-land,” 


A man-in a crowd found elbow-room quickly by tell- 
ing a neighbor that he was sitting on his revolver. 


An exchange says: “‘ The compositors in San Fra 
cisco embrace many ladies.” The compositors in Sa 
Francisco ought to be ashamed of themselves. 


An English writer thinks the American early pota- 
toes will come to an end ere long, for as each new va- 
‘riety is claimed to ripen abont ten days earlier than any 
other, the time between planting and digging will svon 
be used up. ey 


There is a man in Dacotah, Iowa, so penurionus that 
when shelling corn, and a Kernel flew into a wood-. 
pile, he removed seven cords of wood to findit. A 
neighbor, standing near, ~“—— a kernel near where 
the searcher was looking. ut when he found it he 
said: “‘ You can’t fool me with that small kernel; the 
one I lost was a large one.” : 


— 


Why is a buicher’s cart like his_boote ?—Because e 
carries his calves there. ; 


— 


Mawaerne a Hrsnanv.—“ How do you manage your 
husband, Mrs. Croaker? Such a job as I have of it 
with Smith!” “Easiest thing in the world, my dear; 

ve-him a twitch backward when you want him to go - 

orward. For instance, you see, to-day I-had a loaf 
of ceke to make. Well, do you suppose because my 
body is in the pastry-room that my soul need be there, ° 
too? Not a bit of it. I am thinking of. all sorts of 
celestial things the while. Now Croaker hat a way of 
tagging round at my heels, and bringing me plump 
down, in the midst of my aerial flights, by asking me 
the price of the sugar I'm oe Well, you ‘sec, it 
drives me frantic! and when I woke up this. morning, 
and saw this furious storm, I knew I had bim on my 
hands for the day, unless I managed right; so I told 
him that I ho he wouldn’t go veut to catch his death 
such weather; that if he wasn’t capable of taking care 
of himself, I should do it for him; that it was very 
lonesome rainy days, and that I wanted him to stay 
at home and talk with me; at any rate he mustn't go 
out; and I hid his umbrella and India rubbers. Well, 
of course, he was right end up; (ust as I expected !) 
and in less than ten minutes was streaking down street 
at the rate of ten knota an hour. You see there's no- 
thing like understanding human nature; no woman 


- should be married till she is thoroughly posted up in « 


this branch of her education.” 
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FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH |” 
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| she pointed blue spogs on her arm, 
which were/evidently{the grip of/strong fingers. ; 
‘* He struck me, tooj but I forgave him,, for he intemal 
was drunk. \ f 
more fool you,” remarked her mother. 
**T loved him, and IAorgave him.” She 
F 
| ‘ 
‘Ve we 
— 
> 
f 
Sarm a loving wife to her husband, “ Will never 
‘ learn, my dear, the difference between real and ex- ~/ a) . 
changeable value?” The husband, tired of political 
value. But 1 know also that none of my married / SN <j 
friends would change wives with me. That's yourex- | ESS SS 
changeable value.” SSS J 
Sa ES 
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at 
| 
.-Hair-pins are now ¢alled switch-tenders. 
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A REVERIE. | 


‘THE CHILDREN ‘OCKINGS. 


(ON CHRISTMAS-EVE.) 


; Te will 


many a pretty; half-sleepy row 


- Wili tough clear dreams with his kiss—and go — 


trove to dismiss it all he could. 


had dissolved his cruel purpose. 


he would be his victim. 
; ent feeling, thought Richard, bitterly, this man 
‘ would not enjoy his triumph even then. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


sfeet ‘stockings cunning and new, 
Warmga scarlet and dainty: in white— 
Stockings. that never have crept in a shoe— 
Waiting h?s morning’s enchanted light. 


And other giad stockings, that he should know, __ 
Grown larger, perhaps, than ‘they were last year! 
They woader, no doubt, if he -is near. 

This Saint of thé Children, who loves them. so, 
Fairily fitiing each colored space, 
With tears, I think, in his tender face. 


spite of his furs, he will shiver, I fear, 
At the thought of stockings, bright, and small, 

W)6se curious looks are no longer here, 
‘Awake for him by the lonesome wall! 


7 Oh! you whose little hands reach iio mere 


Toward his gray,.kind beard in their dimpled play, 
Whore little feet passed through the prt Door, 
With never a step nor a sound, away— 
Have yon found Another who lights with love- 
His Birthday Tree for :yoir charméd eyes? 
Do you see in its branches the snow-white Dove? 
Is it fair with the flowering and fruit of the skies ? 
Mas. G. M.@. Piatt. 


BRED IN. THE BONE. 


the Anthor of “Carlyon’s Year,”: ‘*One of the 
Bamily,” “A Beggar on Gwen- 


w 


dolinée’s Harvest,” etc., 


_ CHAPTER 
‘curTIts;” 


.Racnarp had many subjects f to |: 


beguile his lonely way to Gethin, but one was 
paramount, and absorbed the rést;/though he 
_ He endeavored to think of hig dead “mother. 3 
His‘ heart was full of her patient Joye and weary, 
childless lifes+but her -portrait. faded from his 


mind like a dissolving view,-apd-1@ its place |. 
stood that of Solomon Coe, 
hideous. ‘Still less could he think ‘o¥ Marry and 


her son, between whom and himself this spectre 
of the unhappy man rose up at once,|sammoned 
by the thought of them, as by a spell. It did 
not occur to,Richard even now that \he had had 
no right to kill him; but he shuddered \te think, 


if he had really done so, how this Jate opening 


tlower of love which he had just. discovered 
would blossom into fear and loathing: | In that , 


‘ease his heart would have been softened only to 


be pierced. His mother’s death, the knowledge 
ot Harry's fidelity, and of the existence \of his_ 
sup, to whom his affection had been! already 
drawn, unknowingly and in spite of himself, 
He was eager | 
to spare his mother’s memory the shame of tthe 


foul crime he had contemplated, and} passion-\, 
ately anxious that in the veins of his néw-found 


son there should at least rum no murderer's 
blood... { 


‘aster! faster!” was still his cry, though 
the horses galloped whenever it was. practi¢able, 
and the wheels cast the winter’s mire into ‘his 
eager face. . This hasté was made, as he well 
knew, upon the road to his own ruin. To find 
Solomon alive was to be accused of having com- 
passed his death -There was no hope in the 
magnanimity of such a. foe.; But yesterday 
Richard had cared little or nothing for his own 
safety, and was only bent upon the prosecution 


-of his scheme agajnst his foe ; now life had-mys- 


teriously become dear to him, and he was about 
to risk it in saVing the man he had hated most 
on earth from the doom to which he had himself: 
consigned him. Ide had calculated ,the possibil- 
ities which were in his own favor, and the¥ had 
resolved themsel*es into this single tha 
Solomon might be induced, by the uncandition- 
al offer of Wheal Danes and -its golden, treas- 
ure, to forego his revenge. His greed was great; 
bat his malice, as Richard had good cause to 
know, was alsomot easily satisfied. Moreover, 
even if his victim should decline to be his pros- 
ecutor, he)would still stand in great peril. It 
was only too probable that he would be recog- 


-—hized at Gethin for the stranger that had so 


lately been staying at Turlock ; he had not, in- 
deed, mentioned his assumed name at the latter 
place ; but his lack of interest in the fate df Sol- 
omon—whose disappearance had been narrated 
to him by th® waitress—and his departure from 
fhe town under such circumstances, would (in 
case of his identification) be doubtless contrast- 
ed with this‘post-haste journey of his to deliver 
this same man. He had made up his mind, how- 
ever, to neglect no precautions to avoid tliis con- 
tingency. It would be dark when he got to 
Gethin; and his purpose once accomplished he 
might easily escape recognition, unless he should 
he denounced by Solomon himself. 
ease Richard was fully determined that he would 
glut no more the curiosity of the crowd. He 
would never stand in the prisoner's dock, or be 
consigned again to stone walls. The gossips 
should have a dead man’s face to gaze at,and 
; they might make what sport ‘they 
Jeased of that, but not again of his living agony. 
‘hen, instead of his being Solomon's murderer, 
To judge by his pres- 


Re- 
venge, as his mother had once told him, was like 
a game of battle-door—it is never certain who 
gets the last stroke. If Solomon was now dead, 
starved skeleton or rat-eaten corpse as he might 
be, Richard felt that he would stif@have had the 
advantage over him. 

“ What is it? Why are we stopping ?” cried 
wy od as the man pulled up on the top 
a fill, 


_ “Let mo breathe the horses for an instant,” 


} what unnecessary speed had | 
| this man, Solomon, strong and inured to priva- 
‘ tion, had, after all, been but eight-and-forty 


In that | 


pleaded the driver; ‘‘we-shall gain time in the 
end 


‘* How far are wé still from Gethin ?” inquired 
Richard, impatiently. ie 

‘In time, two hours, Sir, for the road is bad, 
though me and the horses will do our best; but 
‘the distance is scarce twelve miles. Do you see 
that black thing out to seaward yonder? That's 


the castled rock. He stands out fine against 
the sunset, don’t he?” 


‘*Yes, yes; make haste;” and on they sped 


| again, at a gallop. 


- Within a mile or two of this spot Richard had 


| first caught sight of that same object twenty 


years ago. The occasion flashed upon him with 
every minutest circumstance, even to the fact of 
how hungry he had been at the moment. The 
world was all before him thengand life was young. 
Now, prematurely aged, his Ynterest centred in 
three’ human beings, ard ~ne of those was his 
bitter enemy. 

The dusk thickened into dark; and the tired 
horses—for the stage had been a very long one 


—made but slow way. 


‘Faster! faster!” was .Richard’s constant 
ery, till the brow of the last hill was gained, and 
the scanty lights of Gethin showed themselves. 
Then it suddenly struck him for the first time 
nmade. Why, 


hours in the mine, and would surely be alive, 
unless the rats had killed him. Where had he 
somewhere read of a strong man overpowered in 
a single night by a legion of rats, and discovered 
a heap of clean-picked bones by morning? ~ 
The inn, as usual at that season, showed few 


signs of life; but there were some half dozen 


miners drinking at the bar. | 
- ** Keep those men,” said Richard to the inn- 
keeper ; for Solomon had long delegated that of- 
fice to another, though his own name was still 
over the door, and the Gethin Castle was still his 
home. ‘‘I shall want their help to-night.” 

‘‘ Their help, Sir?” said the astonished land- 
lord. 
_** Yes; but say nothing for the present. Bring 
me a bottle of brandy and some meat—cold 
chicken, if you have it; then let me have a word 
with you.” 

Richatd did not order the food for himself. 
While it,was being brought he sat down in the 
very chair that he had used so often—for he had 
been ushered into his old parlor—and gazed 
about him. ‘There were the same tawdry orna- 
ments on the mantel-piece, and the same books 
on the dusty shelf. Nothing was altered except 
the tenant of that room ; but how great a change 
had taken place in him! What a face the dingy 


‘mirror offered him in place of that which it had 


shown him last! When the inn-keeper returned 
his mind involuntarily conjured up old ‘Treve- 
thick, as he had received from him the key of 
the ruin, and doggedly taken, his compliments 
upon its workmanship. ‘Truly, ‘‘there is no 
such thing as forgetting ;” and to recall our past 
to its minutest details at the judgment-day will 


not beso impracticable as some of us would de- | 


sire. 

Richard had made up his mind exactly as to 
what he would say to this man, but a question 
suddeyly presented itself, which had been absent 
from his, thoughts from the moment that he had 
resolved to rescue his enemy. It was a very 
simple one, too, and would have occurred to any 
one else, as it had done already many times to 
himself. 

 ** Has Mr. Coe been found yet ?” 

He listened for the answer eagerly, for if such 
was the case, not only was his journey useless, 
but had brought him into the very jaws of de- 
struction. _ He would have thrown away his life 
for nothing. 

**No, Sir, indeed—and he never will be,” re- 

plied the inn-keeper. ‘‘ When the sea don’t give 
a man up in four-and-twenty hours, it keeps him 
for good—at least we always find it so at Geth- 
in.” 
“Well, listen to me. My name is Balfour. 
I knew Mr. Coe, and have had dealings with him. 
We liad arranged a partnership together in a cer- 
tain mine; and it is my opinion that he came 
down here upon that business.” 

** Very like, Sir. He wag much engaged that 


way, and made, they say, a pretty penny at it.” - 


**T was at Plymouth, on my way to join him, 

when I heard this sad new®. I came to-day 
post-haste in consequence of it. ‘The search for 
him must be renewed to-night.” 
_ “* Lor, Sir, it is easy to see you are @ stranger 
in these parts! I wouldn't like to go myself 
where poor Mr. Coe met his end, on so dark a 
night as this. It’s a bad path even in daylight 
along Turlock cliff.” 

*“He did not take that way, at least I think 
not. Have you a ladder about the premises ?” 

** Yes, sure.” 

** And a lantern ?” > 

*‘Now that’s strange enough, Sir, that you 
should have inquired for alantern ; for we wanted 
one just now, to see to your horses, and, though 
they re looking fgy it high and low, it can't be 
found nowhere.” 

‘It doesn’t strike you, then, that Mr. Coe 
might have taken it with him ?” 

** Lor, Sir,” cried the inn-keeper, with admi- 
ration, ‘‘and so he must ha’ done! Of course 
it strikes one «en the thing has been put into 
ones head. Well, ‘twas a good lantern, and 
now ‘tis lost. Dear me, dear me!” 

Golden visions of succeeding to the manage- 
ment of the inn, and of taking to the furniture 
and fixings in the gross, had flitted across this 
honest gentleman's brain, and the disappearance 
of the lantern affected him with ithe acute sense 
of pecuniary damage. ‘The genéral valuation 
would probably-be no less because of the absence 
of this article. 


**Send out and borrow another, as many, in 


_silence, straining eye and ear. 


| think, to look after him. 


fact, as you can get,” said Richard, impatiently ; 
**and get ready a torch or two besides. Pick 
out four of the strongest men yonder, and bid 
them come with me, and search Wheal Danes.” 

‘*What! that old pit, Sir? You'll not find 
a man to do it—no, not if they knowed as mas- 
ter was at the bottom ofit. You wait till morn- 
ing.” - | 

‘*Your master is at the bottom of it.._I feel 
sureche took the lantern with him to search that 
mine. I will give them a pound apiece to — 
at once. Pack up this food, and lend them a 
mattress to bring him home upon. Be quick! 
be quick !” 


Richard’s energy fairly overpowered the phleg- . 


matic inn-keeper, whose conscience, perhaps, also 
smote him with respect to his missing master ; 
and he set about the execution of these orders 
promptly. Wheal Danes, he had truly hinted, 
was a very unpopular spot with its neighbors aft- 
er nightfall; but, on the other hand, sovereigns 
were rare in Gethin, and greatly prized. In less 
than half an hour the necessaries which Richard 
had indicated were procured, and a party, con- 
sisting of himself, four stalwart miners, and the 
inn-keeper, started for the pit. ‘These were fol- 
lowed by half the inhabitants 9f the little village, 
attracted by the rumor of their purpose, which 
had oozed out from the bar of the Gethin Castle. 
The windy down had probably never known so 


.strange a concourse as* that which presently 


streamed over it, with torch and lantern, and 
stood around the mouth of the disused mine. 
The night was dark, and nothing could be seen 
save what the flare of the lights they carried show- 
ed them—a jagged rim of pit without a bottom. 
Notwithstanding their numbers there was but 
little talk among them; they had a native dread 
of this dismal place, and, besides, there might now 
be a ghastly secret hidden within it. A muffled 
exclamation, half of admiration, half of awe, 
broke from the ‘circling crowd as, the ladder 
planted, Richard was seen descending it torch 
in hand. No other man followed; none had 


volunteered, and he had asked for no compan- | 


ion. ‘They watched him, as the countrymen of 
those who had formerly worked Wheal Danes 
might have watched Curtius when he leaped into 
the gulf; and as in his case, when they saw the 
ladder removed, and the light grow dim, and 
finally die out before their eyes, it seemed that 
the pit had closed on Richard—that he was swal- 
lowed up alive. No one, unless the strange story 
about their missing neighbor which this man had 
brought was true, had ventured into Wheal Danes 
for these fifty years! ‘They kept an awe-struck 
Some thought 
they could still see a far-off glimmer, others that 
they could hear a stifled cry, when the less fortu- 
nate or the Jess imaginative could hear or see no- 
thing. But after a little darkness and silence 
reigned supreme beneath them; they seemed 
standing on the threshold of a tomb. 


— 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
WHAT WAS FOUND IN WHEAL DANES. 


A Fut half hour—which to the watchers above 
seemed a much longer interval—had elapsed since 
Richard had disappeared in the depths of Wheal 
Danes, and not a sign of his return had reached 
the attentive throng. 

‘*T thought he'd come to harm,” muttered a 
fisherman to his neighbor; ‘‘it was a sin and a 
shame to let him venture.” 

** Ay, you may say that,” returned the other, 
aloud. 
sent him.” 

‘*Tt was not I as sent him,” observed the inn- 
keeper, with the honest indignation of a man that 
has not right habitually on his own side. ‘* What 
I said to the gentleman was, ‘ Wait till morning.’ 
Why should J send him?” Here he stopped, 
though his reasons for not wishing to hurry mat- 
ters would have been quite conclusive. 

‘* Why was he let to go down at all, being a 
stranger?” resumed the first speaker. ‘‘ Why 
didn’t somebody show him the way ?” 

‘* Because nobody knowed it,” answered one 
of the four miners whose services Richard had 
retained, and who justly imagined that the fish- 
erman’s remark had been a reflection on his own 

rofession. ‘‘I’d ha’ gone down Dunloppel with 
im at midnight, or ‘any other mine as can be 
called such; but this is different.” 

“* Ay, ay, that’s so,” said a second miner. 
“We lew no more of this place than you fish- 
ermen, - There may be as much water in it as in 
the sea, for aught we can tell.” 


‘*Tt’s my belief they’re more afraid of the: 


Dead ‘Hand than the water,” observed a voice 
from the crowd, the great majority of which was 
composed of fisher folk. 

No reply was given to this; perhaps because 
the speaker, an old cripple, the Thersites of the 
village, was beneath notice, perhaps because the 
remark was unanswerable. The miners were bold 
enough against material enemies, but they were 
superstitious to a man. 

‘If Solomon Coe were alive,” continned the 
same voice, ‘* he wouldn’t ha’ feared nothin’.” 

‘That's the first word, old man, as ever I 
heard you speak in his favor,” said a miner, con- 
temptuously ; ‘‘and you've waited for that till 
he’s dead.” 

‘* Still, he would ha’ gone, and you durstn’t,” 
observed the old fellow, cunningly, ‘‘and that’s 
the pint.” 

These allusions to the Dead Hand and to the 
missing Solomon were not of a nature to inspire 
courage in those to whom it was already lack- 
ing, and a silence again ensued. There was 
less light, for a torch or two had gone out, and 
the mine looked blacker than ever. 

‘©Well, who's a-going down?” croaked the 
old cripple. The gentleman came from your 
inn, Jonathan, and it’s your place, I should 


‘I call it downright murder in them as 


| 
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**Certainly not,” answ i 
hastil “These 1 h the inn-keeper, 
stily. ese men here were hired for this 


very service.” 4 

**That’s true,” said the first miner. « But 
what's the use of talking when the gentleman 
has the ladder him ?” 

*'There’s more ladders in the world tha ” 
observed the cripple. ‘‘ Here’s my 
John; he and half a dozen of these young fel. 
lows would fetch Farmer Gray's in less than no 

-—* Come, lads—be off with ve.” 

This suggestion was highly a yplauded, 
by the miner who had so injudicionsly iiciene: 
mised himself, and was carried out at once, ° 


When the ladder arrived the three other min.— 


ers, ashamed of deserting their comrade, volun- 
teered to descend with him. ‘The excitemen 
among the spectators was great, indeed, whén 
these four men disappeared in the levels of Whea| 
Danes, as Richard had done before them. "The 
light of their combined torches lingered a little 
in their rear; the sound of their voices, as they 
halloed to one another or to the missing man. 
was heard for several minutes. But darkness 
and silence swallowed them up also, and the 
watchers gazed on one another aghast. 

It is not an easy thing, even for, those accus- 
tomed to underground labor, to seach an unfa- 
miliar spot by torch-light ; the fitful gleam makes 
the objects on which it falls difficult of identi- 
fication. It is doubtful whether one has seen 
this or that before or not—wheéther we are not 
retracing old ground. Even to practiced eyes 
these objects, too, are not so salient as the tree or 
the stone which marks a locality above-ground; 
add to this, in the present case, that the search- 
ers were momently in expectation of coming 
upon something which they sought and yet feared 
to find, and it will be seen that their progress was 
of necessity but slow, ‘They kept together, too, 
as close as sheep, which narrowed the compass 
of their researches, and caused their combined 
torches to distribute only as much light as one 
man would have done provided with a chandelier, 
They knew, however, that their predecessor had 
descended into the second level, so that they did 
not need to explore the first at all. The ground 
was hard, and gave forth echoes to their cautious 
but heavy tread; their cries of ‘‘ Hollo!” ‘Are 
you there?” which they reiterated, like nervous 
children playing hide-and-seek, reverberated froin 
roof to wall. 

Presently, when they stopped to listen for 
these voices of the rock to cease, there was head 
a human moan, It seemed to come up frém a 
great depth out of the darkness before them. 
They listened earnestly, and the sound was re- 
peated—the faint cry of a man in grievous pain. 

‘‘There must be another level,” observed ffie 
miner who had volunteered the search. ‘‘ This 
man has fallen down it.” 

They had therefore to go back for the ladder. 
Pushing this before them, the end began present- 
ly to run freelyptind then stopped; it had ad- 
justed itself by the side of the shorter ladder 
which Richard had brought down with him. 

** He could not have fallen, then,” observed a 


miner, answering his comrade’s remark—as is © 


the custom with this class of great doers aiid 
small talkers—at a considerable interval. 

** Yes, he could,” replied the one who had first 
spoken. ‘See, his ladder was short, and he may 
have pitched over.” 

They stood and listened, peering down into 
the darkness beneath them; but there was no 
repetition of the cries. ‘The wounded man had 
apparently spent his last strength, perhaps his 
last breath, in uttering them. | 

‘* He must be down here somewhere. Come 


on 


The situation was sufficiently. appalling ; but. 


these men had lost half their terrors, now that 


they knew there was a fellow-creature needing 
help. They descended slowly; and he who was 


foremost presently cried out, ‘‘‘I see him; here- 


he is.’ - 
The man was lying on his face quite still; 
and when they lifted him, each looked. at the 


other with a grave significance—they had car-.. 


ried too many from the bowels of the earth to 
the: pit’s mouth not to know when a man was 
dead. Even a senseless body is not the same to 
an experienced bearer as a dead weight. 
corpse was still warm, but the head fell back 
with a movement not of life. | 


The . 


You were right, mate. His neck is broke; 


the poor gent!ernan pitched over on his head.” 

“Stop a bit,” exclaimed the man addressed ; 
‘see here. Why, it ain’t him at all—it’s Solo- 
mon Coe.” 

An exclamation of astonishment burst invol- 
untarily from the other three. 

‘¢'Then where’s the other?” cried they all to- 

her. ; 

am here,” answered a ghastly whisper. 

Within but a few feet of Solomon, so that they 
could hardly have overiooked him had-not the 
former monopolized their attention, lay Richard, 


grievously hurt. Some ribs were broken, and_ 
_one of them was pressed in upon the lungs. 


Still he was alive, and the men turned their at- 
tention first.to. him, since Solomon was beyond 
their aid. By help of the two ladders, side by 
side, they bore him up the wall of rock; and so 
from level to level—a tediqus and painful journey 
to the wounded man—to the upper air. 

He was carried to the inn upon the mattress 
which his own care had provided for another ; 
while the four miners, to the amazement of tlic 
throng, once niore descended into the pit for a 
still more ghastly burden. ; 

Richard could speak a little, though with 
pain. By his orders a messenger was dispajched 
that night to Plymouth to telegraph the news of 
the discovery of her husband’s body to Mrs. Coe. 
His next anxiety was to hear the surgeon's re- 

, not on his own condition, but on that of 
aliases. This gentleman did not arrive for 
some hours, BY Richard was secretly well pleased 
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at his delay. It was his hope, for a certain rea- 


son, that he would not arrive until the body was 
stiff and cold. 
He saw Richard first, of course. The case 


was very serious; so much so that he thought 
it right to mention the fact, in order that his 
patient might settle his worldly affairg if they 
needed settlement. 

‘‘There is no immediate danger, my good 

Sir; but it is always well in such cases to have 
the mind free from anxiety.” 
. **T understand; it is quite right,” said Rich- 
ard, gravely. ‘‘ Moreover, since the opportunity 
may not occur again, let me-now state how it all 
happened.” 

‘Nay, you must not talk. We know it all, 
or at least enough of it for the present.” =; 

‘¢What do you know ?” asked Richard, with 
his eyes half shut, but with eager ears. 

‘¢ That in your benevolent attempt to seek aft- 
er Mr. Coe you met with the same accident— 
though I trust it will not have the same ending— 
as that unfortunate gentleman himself. He 
pitched upon his head and broke his neck, while 
you fell upon your side.” 

‘¢That is so,” murmured Richard. ‘‘ He and 
I were partners, you see—” 

‘‘There, there; not a word more, 
the doctor; ‘‘ your deposition can wait.” 

_ And having done what he could for his pa- 
tient, he left him, in order. to examine the un- 
fortunate Solomon. His investigation corrobo- 
rated all that he had already heard of the cir- 
cumstances of his death, with which also Rich- 
ard’8 evidence accorded. An observation made 
by one of the miners who had found the body, 
to the effect that it was yet warm when they 
had come upon it, excited the surgeon’s ridicule. 
‘‘Tt is now Tuesday morning, my friend,” said 
he, ‘Sand this poor fellow met with his death on 
Saturday night for certain. He could not, there- 
- fore, have been much warmer when you found 
him than he is now.” 

‘* Well, me and my mate here we both fan- 
cied—" 

‘¢T dare say you did, my man,” interrupted the 
doctor; ‘‘ and fancy is a very proper word to ap- 
ply to such an impression. If you take my ad- 
vice, however, you will not repeat such a piece 
of evidence when put upon your oath, for the 
thing is simply impossible.” 

Then I suppose we be in the wrong,” said 
Dick toJack; and on that supposition they acted. 

In this. way too.self-reliant Science, whose 
mission it is to explode fallacies, oceasionally as- 
sists in the explosion or suffocation. of a fact, for 
Solomon Coe had not been dead half an hour 


when his body was found. 
When Richard, alone on his errand of mercy, 
was’ approaching the brink of the third level, he 
could hear Solomon calling lustily for help. Nay, 
it was not only.‘‘ Help!” but ‘‘ Murder!” that he 
cried out; and notwithstanding the menace that: 
that word implied toward himself, Richard hur- 
ried on, well pleased to hear it; the vigor of the- 
ery assured him that his ‘enemy was not only 
living, but unhurt. As the light he carried grew 
more distinct to him, indéed, these shouts re- 
doubled ; but-when it camie quite near, and dis- 
closed the featurés of its bearer, there was a dead 
silence. The two men stood confronting one an- 
other—the one in light, distinctly seen, looking 
down upon the other in shade, just as they had 
parted only eight-and-forty hours ago. To one 
of them, as we know, this space had been event- 
ful; but-to the other it had seemed a lifetime— 
an age of hopes and fears, and latterly of cold 
despair, which had now been warmed Once more 
to hope only to freeze again. For was not this 
man, to whom he had looked for aid, his cruel 
foe come back to taunt him ?—to behold aif al- 


nsisted 


ready half-way toward death, and to mak~ its 
slow approach more bitter. But great as wés his 
agony Solomon held his peace, nor offered to this 
monarch of his fate the tribute of a groan. 

**T am come to rescue you,” said Richard, in 
low but distinct tones; ‘‘to undo the evil that) 
I have already done, although it was no less th 
you deserved, nor an overpayment of the debt I 
owed you. In return you will doubtless denounce 
me as having meant to murder you.” ——~ 
No answer. If Richard had not heard his 
' cries, it would have seemed that this poor wretch 
had lost the power of speech. His huge head 
drooped upon his shoulder, and he leaned against 
the rocky wall as though his limbs could not have 
otherwise supported themselves ; they shook in- 
deed—but was it with weakness or with hate ?— 
as though he had the pelsy. 

_ “* Well, you will hav2 reason to do so,” con- 
tinued Richard, calmly, ‘‘ tor I did mean to mur- 
der you. In ten minctes hence you will find 
yourself among your neighbors, free to act as 
you please. I shall make no appeal to your 
mercy; it would, I know, be as fruitless as was 
yours to mine the other day; but if you abstain 
from molesting me, this mine, with all its hidden 
treasure, shall be your own. I have nothing 
more to say.” | 

Solomon answered nothing. “Perhaps,” thought 
Richard, *‘ he still doubts ine. — Well, here is the 
ladder ;” and he suited the action to the word. 
Solomon’s great hand flew out from his side, and 
clutched a rung as a dog’s teeth close upon a 
bone; a dog’s growl, too, half triumph and half 
threat, came from his deep chest; then he began 
slowly to ascend, keeping his eyes fixed on Rich- 
ard. ‘The latter drew back a little to give him 
_ Space, and watched him with folded arms. 

_* Now,” said Solomon, stepping off the ladder 
with the prolonged ‘* Ha!” of one who breathes 
freely after long oppression, ‘‘ it is my 

‘* What are you about to do?” asked Kichard, 
calmly. 

_ ‘What! you think we are quits, Richard 
Yorke, do you? or at least that when I had seen 
you hung it would seem so to me? You don’t 
know what it is to die here slowly in the dark ; 


You are apout to learn that. 4 


** Indeed.” 

“*Yes. You complained the other day of my 
having used the law against you. Well, you 
shall not have to reproach me with that a sec- 
ond time. We are about to change places, you 
and I, that’s all. You shall keep sentry down 
yonder till Death comes to relieve you. It was 
indiscreet in you to venture here alone to dictate 
terms, my friend.” 

Solomon’s voice was grating and terrible; it 
had grown hearse with calling. His form was 
gaunt and pincked with hunger; his eyes flashed 
like those of some starving beast of prey. 

‘*] swear to you I came here to rescue you, 
and with no other purpose,” said Richard, earn- 
estly. ‘‘I was not afraid of you when you were 
hale and strong, and much less now when you 
are weakened with privation; but I do not wish 
to have your blood upon my hands. I came 
here to-night—”’ | 

‘*Ts it night?” interrupted the other, eagerly. 
‘*T did not know that it was night; how should 
I, in this place, where there is no day? Well, 

.that was still more indiscreet of you, for I shall 
get away unseen, while you lie here unsought.” 

‘* Your scheme is futile. There are fifty men 
about the pit’s mouth now. I have told them—” 

*¢ Liar!” Solomon darted forward>.and Rich- 
ard, throwing away the torch, as though disdain- 
ing to use any advantage in the way of weapon, 
grappied with him at once, At the touch of his 
foe his scruplés. vanished, and his hate returned 
with tenfold fury. But he was in the grasp of 
a giant. Privation had doubtless weakened Sol- 
omon, but he had still the strength of a powerful 
man, and his rage supplied him for the time with 
all that he had lost. ‘They clung to one another 
like snakes, and whirled about with frantic vio- 
lence. Whichever fell undermost was a dead 
man for certain, For a few moments the expir- 
ing torch still showed them each other’s hot, vin- 
dictive faces; then they battled in the dark, with 
laboring breath and eager strain, swaying they 
knew not whither. At last the huge weight of 
Solomon overbore his lesser antagonist. Rich- 
ard’s limbs gave way beneath him, and he fell, 
but fell through space; for in their gyrations 
they had, without knowing it, returned to the 
top of the ladder. His foe; fast clutched, fell 
with him, but, pitching on hié head, was killed, 
aa we have seen, upon the instant. i ee 

This was the true history of what had oc 
curred in the mine, as Richard, on his bed of 
pain, recalled it step by:step, and strove to shape 
it*to his ends. 


FISH AT AUCTION. 


Like every other article ot food in Paris, 
fresh-water fish has become scarce, and brings 
exorbitant prices. The practice,is to dispose of 
it by auction, as shown in the illustration on page 
852; and the excitement, says aletter from Paris, 
that will be got up over a Seine eel and half a 
dozen gudgeons—which will be eventually knock- 
ed down, the one at five-and-twenty francs and 
the others at even more—is something tremen- 
dous: the screaming and shouting and struggling 
remind one of that famous scene at the com- 
mencement of the siege, when a cargo of Dutch 
cheeses, the owner of which was unknown, had 
been handed over by order of the government to 
the Halles factors for sale by,auction, and such 
a disturbance ensued that it was found necessary 
to suspend the sale, and to call in armed Nation- 


| al Guards to clear the market-place. 


THE KING OF SAIN. 


Wuey, by the “‘ bloodless revélution,” Prim 
and his colleagues upset the old BouRB®N rule, 
there was great elation of spirit among’ the re- 
publicans, who thought their time was: come; 
but the rising was not against the system, but 
against the dynasty. The country was swept 
clear of the old rulers with startling suddenness, 

Prim, instead of tryingnew forms and mak- 
ing a fresh constitution, determined to abide by 
the old. The thing was to get a king. ‘The 
General undertook to make one, and, t@ use a 
Carlylism, ‘‘has been trying desperately ever 

‘since, but” for some time couldn't quite suc- 
ceed.” His failures were many. He appealed to 
Portugal, to Germany, to Italy; he tried school- 
boys and old men; those who were willing were 
not popular, those who were popular were not 
willing, and all the time there were the republic- 
ans and Carlists and Montpensierists ready to fly 
at his throat—trying it now and then—the Bour- 
Bons mildly intriguing in Paris, and the Emper- 
or of the French declaring he would not inter- 
fere, but quietly hinting objections which were 
serious obstacles to success. 

At last, however, General Prim has justified 
his title of ‘‘ king-maker,” and the king whom 
he has produced is one whom he proposed long 
ago; but there were difficulties in the way then 
which have since been removed. AMADEUS FER- 
DINAND Maris, Duke of Aosta, whose portrait 
we give on page 861, the second son of the King 
of Italy, was then heir-presumptive to his father's 
throne, and he doubtless felt some reluctance to 
renouncing his claim. Now he no longer stands 
in that position; an heir has been born to his 
brother; and, when the HOHENZOLLERN candi- 
dature fell through, General Priturned once 
more to Italy, and this time with success. .The 
crown was accepted on two conditions e 
consent of the Cortes should be obtained, and 
that the European powers should be consulted. 
To this last General Prim strongly objected, but 
was at last chliged to yield. From all courts 
came messages of congratulation. The Cortes, in 
spite of a desperate republican resistance, accept- 
ed the candidate by what, in the divided state of 
the enya must be cunsidered a very good ma- 
jority, and the house of Savoy reigns in Spain as 
well as in Italy. 


| King Amapevs was born on the 30th of May, 


845, and was married in 1867 to Princess 
daughter of Prince EMANUEL 
DEL Pozzo DELLA CisTERNA, by whom he has 
several children, one a son, born since the vote 
of the Cortes. He is very popular in his own 
country, inheriting the virtues of his house, brav- 
ery and frankness, and without those faults which 
are said to have at times somewhat dimmed his 
father’s popularity. ‘The house of Savoy is es- 
sentially representative of constitutional govern- 
ment. ‘The succession in the present case is as- 
sured, so far as such a thing can be. The new 
king, if not a man of brilliant parts, is honest, 
and is no bigot, which is all that is needed, and 
we may therefore hope that under the new dy- 
hasty Spain may recover some of her former 
grandeur and prosperity, emulating Italy in her 
task of regenération. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


In no country, perhaps, is Christmas so universally 
observed and reverently beloved as in Germany. In 
the “old country” it is a family festival, to which young 
and old, rich and poor, look forward with intense de- 
light. For weeks before preparations are made for its 
proper celebration, so that when Christmas-eve has 
arrived grown folks and children are all ready to begin 
the ceremonies with which they are accustomed to ob- 
serve the day. Every house has its Christmas-tree, 
which is the object of the most attentive care. None 
are forgotten in the distribution of gifta; the servants 
are as sure to share in the general hilarity as the chil- 
dren of the household. It is a maxim with the Ger- 
mans that every body must be happy on this day. The 
poor are abundantly remembered; the children in the 
public schools receive a gift from the public authori- 
ties; the sick are visited by sympathizing neighbors. 
From one end of Germany to the other it is a welcome 
holiday—a time for the reunion of .scattered families, 
and the strengthening of social and domestic ties. 
We can, then, imagine what bitter disappointment 
prevails in thousands of German households, now that 
Christmas is just at hand, and fathers, brothers, hus- 
bands, and sons are far away from home, exposed to 
the vicissitudes of war. Nay, more: with what sor- 
row and anguish will multitudes of widows and father- 
less children remember, on the coming Christmas-eve, 
the vacant places at their firesides—places never more 
to be filled by the beloved ones! The thought of the 
great increase of suffering caused by the European 
war will temper the merriment incident to Christmas, 
and incline the hearts of all to charity. 


Certain classes in England are becoming very restless 
under their present system of government. The “ Re- 
form League” recently held a large meeting in London, 
at which bitter speeches were made, contrasting “ the 
pauperism of the country—there being 137,000 paupere 
in London alone—to the wealth of the Queen, who 
draws £400,000 a year, besides other large sums for the 
royal family.” An appeal is made to the entire people, 
ignorant and educated, to decide by ballot whether or 
not they should supersede “‘ the present cumbersome 
and inhuman eystem of government by the establish- 
ment of a republic.” 


The Prussians caught a Parisian balloon the other 
day. One which had been successfully used in Lon- 
don was prepared to be sent off. The passengers— 
mostly wealthy foreigners—had assembled, the pas- 
sage money was paid, when, by some mismanagement, 
the balloon was overturned by a gust of wind, and, 
slipping from the inclosing net, it ascended by itself, 
and was totally lost to Paris, as it eventually fell into 
the hands of the enemy. 


Maine promises fo harvest a much larger crop of ice 
thie year than last, it having been estimated that the 
Kennebec alone will yield no less than 350,000 tons. 
Maine generally keeps her promises, but the ice is by 
no means thick enough to cut yetI 


An important experiment was recently successfully 
tried in the North River—that of blowing up a wrecked 
vessel. Six tin cans, each holding about ten pounds 
of powder, were lowered into the wreck, and fired by 
a galvanic battery. The shock was terrific; but the 
wreck was thoroughly broken up, and then complete- 
ly dredged out, thus showing the feasibility of remov- 
ing sunken vessels from the harbor. 


It is said that Luther celebrated Christmas-eve in his 
family according to the German custom. In anengrav- 
ing published in Leipsie the great reformer is repre- 

ented as surrounded by children, and playing upon a 
gittern—an instrument not unlike the medern guitar. 


Typhoid fever anc. diphtheria often follow a summer 
drought, because wells and cisterns are not cleansed 
from the bad water and sediment which have accumu- 
lated in them. 


The demeanor of Napoleon III. at Sedan was cer- 
tainly far removed from cowardice, if reports are cor- 
rect. It is related of him that in the midst of the 


scene of confusion which ensued upon the irruption - 


of the panic-stricken French into Sedan, while riding 
slowly through a wide street swept by the German ar- 

: tillery and choked by the disorderly soldiery, he paused 
for a moment to address a question to a colonel of his 
staff. At the same instant a shell exploded a few feet 
before him, leaving him unharmed. The Emperor 
continued on his way without manifesting the slight- 
est emotion, greeted by the enthusiastic vivats of the 
troops. Later, while sitting at a window inditing his 
celebrated letter to the King of Prussia, a shell struck 
the wall just outside, and burst only a few feet from 
the Emperor's chair, again leaving him unscathed and 
unmoved. 


The Mercantile Library of New York city now 
numbers over 122,000 volumes. The average number 
of books delivered to members is 800; some days as 
many as 1800 are delivered. The library has branches 
at Stamford, Norwalk, Yonkers, Jersey City, and Eliz- 
abeth. The reading-room, which has the reputation 
of being the largest and best furnished in America, 
contains over 400 newspapers and periodicals, 


A giant Christmas pie is described in an English 
newspaper, the Newcastle Chronicle, of January 6, 
1770, as containing two bushels of flour, twenty pounds 
of butter, four geese, two turkeys, two- rabbits, four 
wild-ducks, two woodcocks, six snipes, four par- 
tridges, two neats’ tongues, two curlews, seven black- 
birds, and six pigeons. This enormous curiosity was 


made for a baronet—Sir Henry Grey—and measured 
nearly nine feet in circumference, weighed about 
twelve stone, and was neavly fitted with a case and 
four small wheels, to facilitate its use to every guest 
that inclined to partake of its contents at table 


The ladies of Washington have been much annoyed 
in past seasons by the large number of uninvited 
guests who attend ‘private receptions. Often the un- 
asked guests have a as numerous ar those to whom 
cards were sent. Some are even so uncivil as to enter 
private houses on special occasions, At a certain 
wedding reception a year ago over one hundred per- 
sons with whom the bride and her family wereXotally 
unacquainted were present in the assumed character 
of invited guesta. The President’s receptions and 
those of the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
are the only ones given in the evening for which no 


cards are issued, and to which every body is privileged - 


to go. 


The annual report of the Fire Marshal of this city. 
contains some items of general interest and value to 
the public. During the year ending October 31 there 
have been 856 fires. Twenty buildings have been tc- 


tally destroyed, sixty-nine badly damaged, and over ™ 


seven hundred slightly damaged. More than half the 
fires originated from carelessness, the use of inflamma- 
ble or explosive materials, or were incendiary. No less 
than two hundred and six fires occurred from careless. 
ness in the use of candles, matches, pipes, and cigare; 
and thirty were caused by children playing with niatch- 
es. The number of fires has decreased since last year, 
one cause being the introduction of the telegraphic 
alarm system below Fourteenth Strect. 


The circulation of our prominent newspapers has 
increased lately to such an extent that presses not long 
ago considered fast, and which could easily print ten 
to twelve thousand sheets an hour, are now deemed 
old-fogyish, and are insufficient for the purposes of a 
first-class daily journal. To meét the exigencies of an 


increasing trade, Mr. George W. Childs, proprietor of | 


the Philadelphia Public Ledger, some time ago ordered 
of the Messrs. Hoe a new printing-machine for his 
newspaper, which, when completed, will enable the es- 
tablishment to turn ont sixty-five thousand cepies of 
the Ledger per hour. The new press will cost, we are 
informed, upward of forty thousand dollara, and will 
be ready for use in two or three months. 


We had thought to give onr readers a little idea of 
the holiday books of 1870-71. But a glance over the 
shelves of some of the principal book-etores convinces 
us of the impossibility of so doing in our brief space. 
Even a mere catalogue of the fresh reading-matter 
would fill columns. A special feature of the season is- 
the multitude of illustrated “ juveniles,” which will 
charm the eyes of expectant young folks, and very 
decidedly bewilder those who wish to choose for 
them. / Without making invidious distinction—for we 
are rather bewildered too by the panorama. of pic- 
tures passing before our eyes—we mention a few of 
the many which interest us, on behalf of the children, 
‘“‘The Wonderland Stories,” among which “ Letters 
Everywhere” contains a most curious and ingenions 
adaptation of the alphabet to natural objecta, amusing 
to young and old; ‘*‘ Mother Goose in her New Dress ;* 
“True Stories of Real Pets ;” “* The Children’s Week ;” 
“The Adventures of a Young Naturalist,” with 117 
elegant illustrations; Dickens’s “Child's Dream of a 
Star;” ““My Apingi Kingdom,” written by the boys’ 
friend, Du Chaillu; “ Black Peter,” containing si/hou- 
ettes by Paul Konewka’s scissors ; ‘‘ Max and Maurice ;” 
“Popular Fairy Tales,” illustrated by Doré; “ Puse- 
Cat Mew;” “‘ Punch and Jady;” but the list swells, 
and the end is yet far off. Nor have we even men- 
tioned the numerous sets of children’s books which, 
beautifully bound and illustrated, come in neat boxes. 
A visit to our book-stores just now is full of interest 
to the young people as well as their parents, 


Miss Nightingale never ceases to retain the most 
lively interest in all those who are called to suffer from 
the exigencies of war. In sending a subscription 
to the fund for relieving the suffering pegsantry of 
France, she says: 

“J wish it was ten times as much; for in thie most 
terrible of all earth's wars—in the countless horrors 
of this most horrible of mankind’s histories—-I believe 
the sufferings of the starving, stripped, and burned- 
out peasantry are the greatest horrors of all.” 


Five great cartridge factories in Paris give constant 
employment to about six thousand women, under the 
general direction artillery artificera. The total 
daily production is $00,000 cartridges, 


An excitement is being aroused concerning the dia- 
mond fields of the South, extending over.a space of six 
hundred miles, from Hall County, Georgia, to Virginia. 
This may prove a counter-irritant to the South African 
diamond fever. 


The following incident is related of General Kéra- 
try: A private of Mobiles was sentenced to death by 
court-martial for insubordination. His pardon, strong- 
ly solicited from General Keratry, was sternly refused, 
On November 18 thre whole army was drawn up to wit- 
ness the execution. The drums rolled the death notes, 
The culprit received the last consolations of religion, 
and the firing party was ready awaiting the signal. 
But at the very last moment General Kératry galloped 
to the front, and said he had determined to save the 
man’s life, hoping that his clemency might not be mis- 
interpreted, and that in fature discipline would be 
strictly observed. The astounded rebel, thus rescued 
from. the jaws of death, threw himself at General 
Kératry’s feet, or rather at the feet of his horse. The 
General said, “ Rise up, my friend ; and remember that 
a Frenchman should never go down on his knees.” 


A New Bedford captain, who has spent the past 
four years in whaling voyages in the Pacific and Arc- 
tic oceans, gives it as his opinion that the purchase of 
Alaska was a good bargain for the United States, He 
says that the climate is not too severe for Americans, 
and not so trying to the constitution as tropical coun- 
tries. The soil is adapted to grazing, and the common 
vegetables are raised in abundance, making it a good 
recruiting-ground for ships. The ecal-fisheries on the 
coast and islands are very extensive and valuablé. San 
Francisco gets her fish, codfish, salmon, etc., there. 
The timber of the Territory is something like the re- 
gon pine. The cranberry fields of Kodiac Islund bear 
the peninsula, are immense, and the berries fr Fur- 
pass in size and are equal in flavor to those of Cape 
Cod or New Jersey. Gold mines have recently been 
discovered in Alaska, and California miners have gone 
there in considerable numbers. The fur trade, of 


| course, is well known to be valuable. 
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water-color paiktings,~ 4iutital and 
heap; and a very }tect engrav- 
The Flower Hi aven.” 


oston Jourgal. j 


a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 


cn | 


VERTISEMBNTS. 


Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 


MOTH AND BHRECKLE LOTION. 


ind harmless, Sold by Drugyists. 


mples on the _Face.' 
For Comedovés,) Biack - worms (or Grybs, Pinply 
Eruptions and Bk distkrurations on the Face, use 
Perty’s Comedone/aud Pimple Remedy. [t is invalu- 
ablé. Prepared dhly by Dr.,B. C.. PERRY, 49 Bond 


New fork. Sold by Drfiggists every where. 


| 
GooD HING,.—TIE PHRENOLOQGICAL 

JOURNAIL and hife Mustrated,; for 1871. De- 
voted to Ethuology, Physidlogy, Phrenology, Physi- 


_ ognomy, Psychology, Education, Art, Science, Litera- 


ture, snd all measures caichlated to reform, improve, 
and elevate mankind, physically mentally, and spirit- 
naity ~ A first-class magadine at $3 a year, with ei- 
ther of Harper's, 8 50, or Any $3 Paper or Magazine, 
$5. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. ¥. 


OOSEY'’S STANDARD OPERAS for 
B VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. Edited by 


-thar Sullivan: Tne complete series, uiiabridged, with 


Italian and English words. Pricé One Dollar each. 
The Operas will be printed from new type on the finest 
paper, large Svo, in volumes containing 2 to 270 pages 
each. 
the following order: 
Nov. 1. DON JUAN (now ready). 
* 15. FIDELIO (now. ready). 
Dec.’ 1. I. BARBIERE. 
* 15. LA SONNAMBULA. 
1. MARTA. 
* 45. IL TROVATORE. : 
Subscribers’ names réceived by all Musfc-sellers and 
Booksellers, or by the Publishers, BOOSEY & CO., 4 
Bond and W.A. POND & 547 Broadway, N.Y. 
Copies mailedrdirect on receiptwf_price and pust- 
> 


awe 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
— witha NOVELTY JOB 


PRINTING PRESS, 
the best press ever made for 


the purpose, and second to 
none for the use of Gene 
eral Job Printers. 
They are most admirably 
adapted for Lusiness Print- 
ing, for Church; . Sabbath - 
School, Society work, aud 


cafwwnat purposes, or for Village Newspaper 
wy Job Office, Incomparably the best Present 
Vi A OF # 


Price of Presses, $15,:330, 832, $50. 


Sena for Cataiogue, with testimontais anc. speciinens 


of piain and colored printing done on the press, to’ 


BENJ O. WOODS, Mfr., 351 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass.. C. C. Tuvrstron, 16 College Place, New York; 
Kriiy, Hower, & 917 Market St., Phila.,, 


WONDERFUL—Sure to Please. 


CURIOUS—Only Try 
AMUSING —Send for Some 


A wonderfy! discovery in Photography, by which’a 
—— can be made by any person on an apparently 
lank piece of paper. By applying the prepared pa- 
per a beautiful and perfect Photograph will appear. 
After being made they can be placed in an Album or 
Frame and kept. Price 25 cents a Package, or Five 
assorted Packages for One *Dollar. Sent’ by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of the price, by 

W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New York. . 


TO THE LADIES 


WHO DESIRE TO USE THE 


BEST SIK-CORD. 
SPOOL. COTTON, 


FOR 
Hand or Machine 
SEWING, 


BUY 
CLARRE’S 


and you will find it 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER. 
CURTAINS. 


Selling off for 30 days, to reduce stock previous to 
eam Curtains, Cornices, and Curtain Materials 
of eXery descripridh; also, Pianv and Table Covers 
retuiling at wholesale prices, 

G.L&35.B. KELTY 
447 Broadway, near Howard St. 


EVERY MAN HIS,OWN PRINTER. 
With one of our presses,|und th 

panyins it,every man can dp his 

faving much time and expense. vd 


ENEW NOW.—TUE PICTORIAL PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, $3, and either of 
Harper's, $4, sent a vear for 45, bv 


8. R. WELLS, ssv Broadway, N. ¥. 


pictures make excelent Chijistimigs pres-, 


They will appeardorinightly, commeucing in ° 


also for Missionary Edu- . 


Pa.; A.C. 65 West Van Buren St.,Chicago, 


MAGIC PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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STEINWAY & SONS, 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Plano-Fortes, 


Recipients of the First Grand Gold Medal of Honor at 
the Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867; the Grand 
Testimonial Medal of the Paris Societe des Beaux 
Arts, in ‘the same year; the Grand Honorary Gold 
_— of Merit, with the Crown and Ribbon from the 
ing of Swedew and Norway, and the Academical 
Honors and Membership from the Ruyal Academies 
of Sciences and Arts at Berlin and Stockholm; and, 
also, of the tirst Prize Medal at the International Ex- 
hibitionin London, 1862, together with thirty-five first 
class Premiums from 1855 to 1862, inclusive, since 
» Which time Steinway & Sons have not entered their 
Piano-fortes at any local fair in the United States. 


Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 
is now ¢gnceded to be not only the most perfectly ar- 
ranged, but at the same time the most extensive es- 


-tablishment of its kind in the world, the official Inter- 
nal Revenue returns, as published for 186S-"6, hav-— 


‘ing revealed’the startling fact that the number of Pi- 

anps sold by them, and the amount of their sales, are 
_ Nearly Dowble those of the next largest manufacturer in 
America, and ,exceed those of the twelve largest Piano 
New York.combined. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


beg to announce A GENERAL REDUCTION in their 
prices, in ac¢ordanve with the decline in the premium 
on *zold;and- consequent decreased cost of Tmported 
articles used in the manufacture of Piano-fortes. In 
‘addition to their established styles of Piano-fortes, 
STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet a long felt and 
frequently expressed want by persons of moderate 
means —teachers, schools, &c.—have perfected ar- 
rangements for the manufacture of an entirely new 
style of Instrument, termed 


The “School” Piano, 


a thoronghly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre- 
cisely the same in size, scale, interior mechanism aud 
workmanship as their highest-priced 7-octave Pianos ; 
the only difference being that this new style of in- 
strument is constructed in a perfectly plain yet ex- 
céedingly neat exterior case. These new instruments 
will be supplied to those who desire to possess a thor- 
oughly first-class **Steinway Piano,” yet are limited 
inmeans, at EXCEEDINGLY MODERATE PRICES. 

Steinway & Sons also desire to call speci en- 
tion to their new 


Patent Upright Pianos, 


with Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame -Action, and new soft Pedal, which are match- 
less in volume and quality of tone and surpassing fa- 
cility of action, while standing longer in tune and be- 
ing mote impervious to atmospheric influences than 
any other Piano at present manufactured. } 


Every*Piano is Warranted for Five Years 


‘ 


muiled tree on application. 


Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street, 
(Between 4th Ave. andeIrving Place), NEW YORK. 


avoring Extracts. 
e 
Your superior Flavoring Extracts are stricily 
“ «Standard,’ uniform in quality, and give entire sat- 
‘*isfaction to our customers.” . 


PARK & TILFORD 
2ist Street\and Broadway. 


¥ 


* Growing in favor.” 
ACKER, MERRALL, & CONDIT, 
Chambers Street. 
2, 5, and 10 oz., Pint, and Quart sizes for sale bv all 
tirst-class Grocers in the United States and Canada. 


« JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


Boston, Mass. 

A very charming and 
inexpensive Present, 
THE CHRIST 
MAS LOCKET, 
a Holiday Number of 
Old and New, contain- 
ing a beautiful Christ- 
mas Carol, with the 
— music by Mendelssohn, 
aud bright Sfories and Poeins for the olidays. 

Tilurinated cover. Price 25 cents. (Mailed post- 
paid.’ For sale by all Book and News dealers. 

Address, mail orders to G. A. COOLIDGE, Business 
Agent, care of ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
143 Washington Stiicet, Boston, Mass, 


UNTER’S GUIDE and TRAPPER’?S 
tt COMPANION, — 37,000 sold last year. It 
tells how to hunt, trap, and carcu all animals, from 
mink to bear and deer; bas full directions for tanning 
and cyring hides and furs; worth $50 to any Bo 
Farmeér, or Woodsman. The onl? cheap work on 
subject. Beware of “reéipes.” This isa large 
~—nearly 100 pagces—and tells all anyone can desi 
know. Price only 25 cents; 6 for $1. Sent prepaid 
any address by HUNTER & CO., Publishers, 
Ilinsdale, N. H. 


PRICE-LISTS and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


q 


ai 


UNRIVALED | 
 HOLIBAY 
NOVELTIES. 


House Coats, 
Dressing Robes, 
“Our Fritz,’ 
“Chancellor,” 
“Monarch” 
Scarfs, 


Srylish and 
| With an Immense Variety of = —- 


Kid, Buckskin, Calfskin, Dogskin 
GLOVES, 
LINED AND UNLINED. 
SILK SUSPENDERS, 
INITIAL. HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Union Adams & Co., 
637 Broadway. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 
Parties inquire how to clubs. Our answer is, 
send for PricegList, and a Club form will accompany 


it, with fall directions, st a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.0. Box 5643. - NEW YORK. 


A Useful Holiday Gift. 


PRINCE'S IMPROVED PROTEAN 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


The Handle contains the Ink. Writes 12 hours with 
one filling. For sale at Thomas Groom & Co.'s, 82 
State Street, Boston; C. M. Loomis's, 299 Chapel St. 
New Haven. Send for Circular. M'f'd only by JOHN 
S. PURDY, 212 Broadway, N. Y., Manufacturer of Gold 
Pens and Holders. Agents wanted. 


“AS YOU LIKE IT.” 


Backgammon Board | 


T: The great 
PARCHEESI : of India. The most fascinating 


and exciting game ever published in this country. 

Sent oa rece pt of price 
Popular Edition, $1 

Fine Edition, $3 00. 


GAMES A SPECIALTY. | 


E. G. —- & CO., Publishers, 


Joun Street, New York. 


THE FOUNDLING, 


A group of statuary by 
John Rogers, just com- 
also, COMEING 

0 THE PARSON. 
Price, $15 each. 

Parties desiring these 
or other groups, or wish- 
ing to send them as pres- 
ents to their friends, can 
inclose the price, and 
they will be delivered at 
"= any point east of the 

p= Mississippi with all ex- 
= press charges prepaid; or 
= will be sent west of there 
by freight, and adiscount 
allowed in compeusa- 
tion. 
“Send for {llustrated 
e and Price-List to JOHN ROGERS 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


GENTS WANTED.—$100 to $500 monthly easily 
made in selling a new and valuable article. Circu- 
lars free. NILES & CO., 33 Peail St., Hartford, Conn. 


Catale 


mendations. 


aA 


One-tenth the price. 


Denwerat, 


The celebrated IMITATION-GOLD HUNTING WATCHES, ‘Collins 
Metal” (Improved Oroide).—These justly-celebrated Watches have been so 
thoroughly tested during the last four years, and their reputation-for time and 
as imitations of Gold Watches is so well established as pons ty no recom- 
Prices: —Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, e 
and for time to gold ones costing $150. Those of extra fine nish, $20, equal to 
$20) gold ones. We are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, full- 
jeweled patent lever, equaling in a 
magnificent watches we charge only inteec 
special certificate. All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ and ladies" sizes. 
Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $8. 


ual in appearance 


arance a $250 gold watch. For these 
gO. All our watches fully guaranteed by 


Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at 


The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we have seen.—WN. Y. Tribune. 
The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. Y. Times. 
One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy’s 


4 
TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express fo all parts.of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, cor. Worth St. (up stairs), New York. 


_ All persons holding Patrons’ Tickets in Fourth Series are hereby notified that the fand is being distributed. 
Seud for Circulars and Samples. Address Washington Medallion Pen Co., N/Y., inclosing Stamp.¥ 


* 


é 


| 


00; Medium Edition, $2 00; 
a 


| 


———~@ 


Christmas Presents, 


A. T. STEWART & CO, 


have opened Two Cases oe 


LONG AND SQUARE 


Real India Camel's: Hair Shawls, 


comprising 


AN UNUSUAL VARIETY OF DESIGNS, COLORS, 
&c. ; 


TWO CASES REAL BRUSSELS 
POINT-LACE SHAWLS, 
DRESSES, COLLARS, 
HANDKERCHIEF’, 
TRIMMING LACES, 


| which, having been purchased in Europe at greatly 


reduced prices, 
will be sold at a small advance on cost, 


OFFERING EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 
TO PURCHASE. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AXD 
TENTH STREETS, 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: 


A Book of Support and Comfort for the 
Aged. Edited by Joun Sranrorp 
D.D. 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, elegantly 
printed from large type on toned paper, $2 60. 


& 


This book offers great es a to Canvassers, 
as those for whom it is especially gned—tTiF AGED 
and aFFLIOTED—are generally well known in any com- 
munity, of easy access, and a class for whose inteiests 
little provision is made. 

The work is also valuabje as furnishing religious 
teaching for the family. 


It is especially appropriate as a gift-book 
Holidays. 


For particulars, address 
_AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
: 331 Pearl St., New York. 


| 


STEEL PENS. | 


American ‘Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 


_ JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


or, the 


FoccANs{m: 

DIAMOND JEWELRY, 

JAS . CTRC ULAR S' FREE T 
SOAR AD WASSHY SE NA, 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


TERMS FOR 1871. 


Harrver'’s Magazine, One Yeur...... $4 00 
Harrer's One Year..... 
Harrer's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Magazine, Weexvy, and Harren’s 
Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 3 
An Extra Copy of either the Macaznk, WeEKy, 0F 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

at- $4 00 each, in one renittance; or, 

Copies for $20 00, withowt extra copy. 
he Postage within the United States is for the 

MaGazink 24 cents a yenr, for the Werkiy or Bazar 

“) cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 

terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 

the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 

°4 cents additional for the Maeazinx, or 20 cents for 

the Wrerkry or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postave. 
The Volumes of the MaGazinr commence with the 

Numbers fer June avd December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. -When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subecriber wishes to en with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

Volames of the Werxry and Bazar commence 

with the year. When no time is specitied, it will he 

understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 
In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 


payable to the order of Harrrr & Brorurrss prefer- 


able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without Juss to 
the sender. 


Terms yor AvVERTIBING IN Harrrn’s Prriopticals. 
Harper's Macazine.— Whole Page, $500 ; Half.Page, 
£950: Quarter Page, $150— each insertion. 
Herper's Weekl::.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Live; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Razar.—$1 per Line; Cuts and Dispiay, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor<. 
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ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New Yor. | 
D* SPEPSTA and CONSTIPATION a 
Bitters, medicines, and pili< fai): thix treatment pev. | SSS 
er Send One Dollar for directions, or stamp for | =* | 
i \ 


Folks, and the Wives. Sons, and Daughters of all such. 


The Dollar Weekly Sun. 


* Or less than One Centa Copy. Let there be a $50 Club 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


DecemBer 31, 1870.] 


known 


foundation upon which we veneer is ash. 
rosewood cannot be 


2 treble are covered with the best imported leather. 


> 


for our 
reat staple artic‘e, w 


We sell our Pianos for $2900, 


ing and’shipping. We wil 


tificate of an 
that $290 h 


; 


more, for instraineats of this class.— 


Penna., writes-us :— 


carved smoothly—nor can the carvings be veneered. 


It has front round. corners, serpentine bot- 


represented in our engraving 
every Piano for five years. and we refer to 
the Security Bank, of the City of New York, 
.ity.— We have entered the 
business on the ee that 
ich would come into 
Ss far more genera, use if good instruments ceuld 
be had at a reasonable profit. We have already made a suc- 
cess of our enterprise, with a constantly increasing business, 
No extra charze for box- 
ocward a Piano to any 
the country, for ten days’ trial, provided we receive the cer- 
ponsib.e business firm in the United States 
zen deposited with them to our credit if the 
Piano proves satisfactory after ten days’ trial. 
tory, we have no ¢iaim on the monev, if the Piano is returned to us with 
all freight-charge* paid.— Many concerns charge as high as $600, and even. 
os. V. Cooper, Esq., of the firm of 
Vernon & Cooper, Publishers of the Delawa-e County American, at Media, 


Our reason for this is simply to prevent confusion. 
world at any price. 


first-class Pianos. 


We use the French grand action wit 


We nave entered tne held, as manufacturers, on a basis entirely diferent trom all others. We now manufacture 
Dut one style. ion. 

sibly contribute to its -virtues, either in regard to its musical qualities, or to its ¢xternal ap 
know how money or skill can add to its excellence, 


Aili 
ad 
—.:) . stantial improvement to be found in a 
=- @ formerly used the 


ven i ll over—the rim, both inside and ou 
The legs are of the same as all] first-class carved legs 


We believe it to be fully equal toany 
It has no — or wonderful whims. It has a octayes, and 


Nothing is neglected down to the minutest. detail. 
ffe, but we have abandoned it, from the fact that time proves it a failure.—Our cases are 
to prevent injury from unequal contraction and expansion from the atmosphere. The 
ined in imitation of rosewood. Solid 
top dampers—and the hammers in our 
Our keys are of the finest ivory used by any maker, and have ivory fronts. The length of the instru- # 


_ 
sit 


It isin al 
.—-We warrant 


janos are & 
pure 


art of 


If the Piano is not satisfac- 7 Persons 
ot reyes Piano, that stood by the side of it. 


Media, Penna., Oct. 

United States Piano Co. :— 
safely arrived, and has beer on trial several days, 
1 respects satisfactory. The tone is rich 
full, and sweet; the keys — manipulated, and 
in.every respect it compares fa 
$650 Steinways now in use in this town. 
opinion is entertained by my neighbors, among 
whom it excites much admiration. part 
Dr. Vernon, will, after the first of the year, wish 
one, Yours truly, 

Tuomas V, Coopgr, 


United States Pian. Co. :—Gents: Th 
and was put up.on the 10th instant. 
~ Miller, the President of -be Bank at Tunkhannock, and learned 

since that J. B. Jones, of Exeter, also has one of your Pianos. 
who have tried mine, universally prefer it to the $600 Philadelphia 
Enclosed please find $290 
ours, etc., 


- = 2 


* 


SS 


29th, 1870. 
Dear Sh.: The Piano 


vorably with two 
same 


My ner 


Pittston, Penna., Oct. 18th, 1870, 
e Piano you sent came, 


I went up and saw Mr. 


Dr. A. Kn APP. 


afternoon, ia good condition. 


United States Piano Co. :—Dear Sirs: Your. Piano arrived a week this 
Since that time we have used it Sai 


Montrose, Penna., Oct. 18, 1870. 


ly, * 


#and have become satisfied that {t is what you recommend it to b» 

1, therefore, herewith enclose you a draft for $299, the price you adver- 

tised in the Scientific American, the receipt of which please acknow- 

cdge at your earliest convenience. 
I am, Sirs, respectfully yours, J. F. Suoemaxrr, 

With due respect to all makers and dealers, we feel compelled to say 

that there is no great staple artic.e of manufacture at the present day 


~ in which there is 30 little system and se much unfair dealing as in pianos, 


This is all wrong, and however muct we may excite the indignation 
and remonstrance of our rivals, we + azara everything on the ay 
of right; feeling as we do that an art.cie se clesely interwoven with th 

purest and most useful pleasures of d«mestic lifeshould be placed 
within reach of all at the lowest pos.io.e extreme of profit.—The diffi- 
culty lies in the enormeus comm.ssion* aliowel go dealers. The com- 
missions on the majority of all pianos amcunt t> more than the cost of 
manufacture. Many dealers, who sei only four or five og a year, 
support their families out of the commissions. It woul: be better for 
such men, and for the community. .f ther would give their energies to 
something more worthy of their abies th. supp ting this unjust 
system of commissions. Are we not contrio tng w& the elevation of 
society and humanity, in thus breaking up. iris nutorio system of 
double prices !—Whether you buy @ pian? or at, we want your hearty 
co-operation and influence in this work. It isa labor of usefulness 
well worthy the efforts of all good c.tien,, to aid us in bre te up this 
great wrong on the whole public: and whee the pecple and Puuunity 
at large have dis¢pvered how they have been duped, and it is uct too 
harsh to say, swindled, out of their mone, ihey will rise in one grand 
mass of indignation, and sweep out of ex ‘tence tae miserable practices 
of the present day in regard to prices, anit then we shall find the piano 
every where.—It will the fireside cf the honest mechanic, as 
well as the halls of the millionaire: and who can tell the multiplicity 
of blessings that will thus result to soc.éte § The piano will become as 


common as the kitchen cook-stove, wiea the extortion and falsehood |. 


and swindling of the present day can be overthrown. We do not come 
to you begging for patronage’ We by no mean’ urge a sale or a trial. 

It is sufficient pleasure to know that tise is certain to bring our re- 
ward, without misrepresentation or artifice. We believe we have the 

atitude of every person who has ever bought a piano of us, and we 
Ganly believe that we shall be the means of revoluiionizing the whole 
business. Itisinevitable. For we are certainly thoroughly established, 
and already realizing sufficient patronage to sustain us beyond all ques- 


tion, and every day brings increased business and new victories and tri- 
umphs from all parts of the country. If you can give us the reference 
of any bank, that the money will be promptly paid after ten days’ trial 
yaa the Piano is satisfactory), we will not require you to make a 
éposit when vou send the order. But we wish it distinctly understood 
that we can take no chances of getting prompt payment. is question 
must be settled to our entire satisfaction before we can ag & piano to 
any one.~-We have the commercial reports, and we know the responsi- 
bility of every business concern in the United States , so if you are in 
business, we have the means . ‘knowing your “te ena and if you 
are not in business, we can t i) ina moment whether your references are 
responsible or not. Wemus .ave references who are thoroughly estab- 
lished and well known in business. It makes no difference what part of 
the United States you or your references live in, if the parties are well- 
established in business.—If you want time, you must send us a first-class 
endorsed note, bearing interest, and one per cent. for collection. The 
endorsement must he by first-class business firms. The note may 
made payable at your own bank, and must not exceed ninety days; and 
must in all cases accompany the order. We wil) not send a Piano on 
trial and then takeanote. But if the Piano is returned to us at the end 
of ten days’ trial, with all freight-charges paid, we will return the note. 


We refer to parties in different parts of the country who are using 
our Pianos :— 


Pres, National Bank, Tunkhannock, Pa, 
Leo A. Scuiitzer, Agt. Brooklyn Life Ins. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Seminary, Mt. Carroll, Iliaois. 

H. Zisprreent, Druggist, Dubuque, lowa, 
Warren Hovss, Bélvidere, N. 3: 
Gen. C. J. Srotpeanp, Coiumbia, 8. C. 

Professor E. Vow Apgiune, Glasgow, Mo. 

P. Durxgxr & Sons, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Fuxase’s Commerctat Hotet, New York City. 

Futon Seminary, Fulton Station, Ky. 

N. M. Hawk, ., Blooming Grove, Linn Co., Kansas. 

J. M. Esq., Montello, Wis. 

McHenny Houss, Meadville, Penn. 

Rev. B. Jongs, Port Gibson, Miss 


J. Texney, Esq., of Burke, Brown Springfield, Vt. 


Address of apply to ee 


G. B. Ropertson, Esq., Salem, N 
Maj. E.. M. Seonsen, 


|i 


UNITED STATES PIANO CO., 645 Broadway, N. Y. 


J. F. SHoemaxer, Esq., Montrose, Fa. 

J. J. Groom, Esq., Guthrie, Iowa. 

R. Prescorr, Esq., Keereville, N. Y¥. 

Dr. AvERY Knapp, Druggist, Pittston, Pa. 

Russert We ts, Fsq., 47 Albany Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥., (brother ot 
8. R. Wells, pub. Phrenological Journai, 369 Broadway, N. Y. City). 

. G. THompson, Esq., Jeweller, West Chester, Pa. 

Camo Patrxson, Esq., Attcrney-at-law, Howardsville, Va. 

Rost. F. Wire, Esq., 13 Newark St., Hots ken, N. J. (Supt. Alfred 
Bliss Mfg. Co., N. Y. City). 

J. b. Jonzs, Esq., Exeter, Pa. 

Baaes Hore, Utica, N. 

Miss M. B. Witner, Centreville, N. J. 

Wm. F. Horsxeg, Pres. Holske Machine Co., 528, 530 and 532 Water 
St., N. Y. City; residence, 521 Pacific St., Brooklyn. 

Hon. Danie, Neepuam, Groton, Mass., Sec. N. E. Agr. Ass’n. 

Freprrick So.cosozono, Managua, Nicarsgva, Central America. 

Lopes or tHe Kxients or Baltimore, Md. 

Cory Brotners, Providence, R. I. 


Many of these towns have several of our Planos. There are eight of 
our instruinents in the little village of Tunkhannock, Pa.—We respect- 
— refer the entire public to all who are using our Pianos: we could 
with our money buy the certificates of all th : great Professors ;" but how 
hollow and worthless are such testimonials compared to the domestic 
homes where Pianos are used, tried and tested! Our stronghold is upon 
the people. We rely wholly upon the tried virtues of our Pianos. 
Every one of our instruments works its own way, and fights its own 
battle qway in distant States, where we have no paid hirelings, and 
nothing to sustain us but the sterling worth of our Pianos in the face 
and eyes of the severest criticisms, and surrounded by the powerful vet 

werless horde of Agents who receive enormous commissions on a]! the 

anos of our competitors.— We have been triumphant in every instance 
without exception.—We have never had a Piano returned to us; and 
now we must close our remarks.—We repeat, we have nothing to urge 
in your decision ; we leave the whole matter to your own reason 


@ you wish a Piano sent for trial, you must make the matter of reference 


and payment unquestionable ; and, if the instrument in any respect is 
inferior to any Piano made in the known world at any price, you may 
send it back to us at the end of ten days’ trial instead of paying for it. 
f you order a Piano sent, we have one request to make, and that is, 
that the trial shall be by parties who are not interested in other Pianos. 


? 
Che 


CHARLES A. DANA, Editor. 


A Newspaper of the Present Times. 
Intended for People Nowon Earth. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 

er’s Bazar. These Patterns are Gravrp To Fit any 

1GURR, from 3@ to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the grdatest accuracy, Tit NAMES AND PIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EAOH 


Including Farmers, Mechanics, Merchants, Professional — 
Men, Workers, Thinkers, and ail Manner of Honest . 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! - 
ONE HUNDRED COPIES FOR 850, 


at every Post Office. 


| THE SEMI-WEEK LY SUN, $2 A YEAR, 


of the same size and general character as the THE 
WEEKLY, but with a greater variety of miscellaneous 
reading, and furnishing the news to its subscribers with 
greater-ireshness, because it comes twice 3 week in- 
stead of once only. 9 


THE DAILY SUN, $6 A YEAR. 


_& preéminently readable pawspsoer. with the largest , 
Circulation inthe world. Free, independent, and \ 
lessin politics. A!lthe news from everywh ‘wo 


ere. 
cents acopy ; by mail, §@ cents a month, or $6 ayear. 
For Terms to Clubs, and Specimens, address 

I, W. ENGLAND, Publisher, Sun office, New York. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 
HAIR DRESSING in the World 


Urt okt, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, or COR- 

PULENCY.—Relief and Cure. Sveley's Hard-Rub- 
ber Trusses and Supporters, Late patterns, indestruct- 
ible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe,. comfortable. 
Algo, Bandages, &c. Estabts.: 1347 Chestnut St., 
Philada., and 3 Ann St., N. Y.. Send for Pamphlet. 


THE WORTH OF $25 FOR $12 .50.— 
Either of eer $4 00; the Phrenological Jour- 

nal, $3 00; the Christian Union, $3 00; Rural New- 

Yorker, $3 00: Weekly Tribune, $2 00; Marshall's’ 

Washington, $5 00; The Doctor, a chromo, $500, The 

Worth of $25 00 for $1250, sent by S.-R. WELLS, 

389 Broadway, N. 


Soldiers sending a Stamped Envelope with their 
full address to Box 3696, New York Cicy, will receive. 


POLONAISE WALKING 


SEPARATE PIEO® OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 
The following patterns are now ready: 

Vol. III. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT.............. | 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS............ 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT..... 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... * 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRES os 
TRAINED STREET SUIT.... 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING : 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.......... 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT 
STED SACQUE WALKING 

HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. “ 50 

Vol. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... “ 1 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris, The-whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THEA-NECTAR 


1S A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


AS Green: Tea Flavor. 
was WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


will secure by return nail copies 
ONE DIME of Tue Brigut Sing, thecheapest, 
most attractive, and most popular young people’s pa- 
per in the world ‘(all stories complete), worth three 
times the money. Splendid premiums and large cash 
commissions to agents. Order at once. 

- JOHN B. ALDEN & CO., Publishers, 
Chicago, Ill. 


OUNG FOLKS’ RURAL, largest and handsomest 

young folks’ pages, Greatest success! Best sto- 

ries and pictures. Splendid Cash Pay to Agents or 

whole amount returned in watches, musical instrn- 

ments, jewelry, &c. $100 per year, samples 10c. Ad- 
dress H. N. F. LEWIS, Pub. Western Rural, Chicago. 


. 9. 50 a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don’t fail toésecure Circular and 


/ 
~ Py 


return valuable information. | 


Samples, free, Address 5. M. Brattleboro, Vt. 


every where, 
| est $7). to $250 per month, male and fe- 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
& COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SOCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
= quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 

| and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that wit sew a stronger, more 

a beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 

S stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per munth and expenses, or a 
SS commission from which twice that amount can be 


made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Masz. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; or Chicago, Tu. 


MONEY 


With our Stencil and 
Key-Check Outfit. 
Cincoucars FREE. 


— WANTED, in 

every town and 

a Q Oney. county, zeliable 
gperson (Mau or 
Woman) to act as Local Agent for Henry Warp 
Brecuer’s Great Religious Weekly. Eight numbers, 
with Hargirt Bercner Stowe’s new Story, and a 
perb $5 Steel Engraving Given Away. Many are now 


making $20 to $60 per day in cash. Address 
J.B. FORD & CO., 39 Park Row, N. Y. 


NIVERSAL COMBINATION. — Fourteen useful 
instruments in one: Buttdn-Hole Cutter, Work 
Holder, Tape Measure, Knife, Scissors, and Pencil Sharp- 
eners, Mirror, Emery, Ripper, Glass Cutter, Needle, 
Thimble, Crochet, and Spool Cases. Active Agents 
wanted. Rapid sales. Large profits guaranteed. Sam- 
ple instrument by Express, $1; by Mail, prepaid, $1 50. 

All wanting lively business address immediately 

J. H. MARTIN, Hartford, New York. 


“ CUNLIGHT.”"—Agents wanted every where, with 
very small capital, to sell “‘ Danforth’s Sunlight 
Burning Fluid.” The cheapest and best illumiuator 
of the age. 100 per cent. cheaper than Kerosene, and 
absolutely non-explosive. Burns in any Lamp. It 
takes like wild-fire. Send $1 (money order), and quart 
sample in can, burners, circulars, posters, &c., will be 
sent to you by Express. DANFORTH & CO., 
953 Broadway, New York. | 


#1500 A YHAR. 


W ANTED AGENTS to sell the Universal 

Sewing Machine, size 
12 in. long by 8 in height, of great capacity and dura- 
bility; works on a ?-rice, complete, 
$1500; sent C.0.D. Address Universal S. Mi, 
Co., 58 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $330 per Week and cxpenses, or allow a 

large commission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


ANTED AGENTS, at $95 per month, to 

sell my patent for making Apple-Butter without 
apples orcider. It costs only seven cents a quart, and 
can be made in thirty minutes. Send 10 cents for 
sample, particulars, and to insure employment. Ad- 
dress G. GEHR, Sher mansdale, Pa. 


We add everything to our Piano that can pos- ‘ > 
rance. We do not im 
ano now made in the 
ssesses every sub- 
We 
PUBLISHED BY | 


‘HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BEECHER’S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Heury Ward Beecher. Edited 


by Lyman Author of “Jesus of Nazareth,” 


Testament Shadows,” .&c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
00. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: & Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun Stan- 
rorp Hoimr, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper/4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50, 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Edited and adapted by Parker 
With 117 Iilastrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


DU CHAILLU’S APINS!I KINGDOM. My Apingi 
Kingdom: with Lifein Lhe Great Sahara, and Sketeh- 
es of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, &c. By Par. 
Do Author of Discoveries in Equatorial 
Africa,” “‘ Stories of the Gorilla Country,” “ Ashango 
Land,” “ Wild Life Unier the Equator,” &c. With 
numerous IUastrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children. By E. H. Knarensurt-Heersses, 
M.P. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


ABBOTT'S LOUIS XivV.. History of Louis XIV. 


By Jouyn S.C. Ansorrt, Author of “The History of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” ‘‘The French Revolution,” 
&c.. With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $120, (Uné 


Sorm with Abbotts’ INustrated Histories.) 
FRESH SUPPLIES READY 


OF THE SULLOWISG 


STANDARD HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


LABOULAYE’S FAIRY BOOK. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edge:, $2 50. 


ALSO, 


MACE’S FAIRY BOOK. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


$1 75; Gilt Edges, $2 25. 

JACOB & JOHN S.C. ABBOTT'S ILLUSTRA- 
TED HISTORIES anv SERFES OF JUVENILE 
BOOKS. 


LYMAN ABBOTT'S JESUS OF NAZARETH, Il- 
Instrated, $350; and THE OLD TESTAMENT 
SHADOWS, Illustrated. $3 00. 


GREENWOOD'S WILD SPORTS OF THE 

WORLD. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

BAKER'S CAST UP BY THE SEA. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, 75cents, ~ 

WOOD'S HOMES. WITHOUT HANDS, Illus- 
trated. Svo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $4 50. 


POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $6 00; Hulf 
Calf, $6 00; Full Morocco, $10 00 


TENNYSON'S POEMS. Elegantly Illustrated. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 v0. 


wm Harper & Broruers will send either of the 
above works by mgil, postage prepaid; to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


sw For a full list of Books suitad Holiday — 


Presents, see Hanver’s which Tuay be ob- 
tained gratuitously on application, or will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Five Ceits. 


NTRILOQUIST®?’ GUIDE,” dese, comgite ont cure guide by which say 


may s It is the best and ler, work on the subject eter. 
ished. ri by retired V log 
eutriloquism 1 not a eral gift,’’ bat co ART easily 
by any one with is unique ead 
Mage How to perfectly 
every animal; the varices 
birds; to im 
ty for ALL the 
Veutriieg wai 
eda, 
the ** Meching Bird,"* aod 
other im ie the 
ORIGINAL book of the hied ever pebished in Ameria, and while 
it io writtes in understced by any ber. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at Eztreme- 
ly Low Prices, for Cash, during the Hvulidays, or ‘will 
take from ‘$4 to $20 monthly until paid. 


— HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
VINEGAR. WINE, Molasses, or Sorghym, iu 
10 hours, without nsing dru For circular, address 

F. L. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 
HE Patent BIRD SWING fits any cage, ex- 
ercises birds, makes them healthy, and improves 
their sinving. Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. Address 

THOMAS H. BRA LEY, Washington, D.C. 
MEDALLION SEWING MACHINE 
Monthy paymenis, ov days on Sews everything 
needle wi!! go througb. mples of sewingfree. Agenw 
wanted. Address MEDALLION MACHINE CO., 71 Nassau St., 8. ¥. 


IRST PREMIUM awarded by Amer. Inst. 1570. 
Micros@oprs, Illustrated price-list and cata- 

Maatc LANTERNS. ‘Jogues free to any address, 
T. H. Optician, 49 Nassau St. N. Y, 


ATCH FREE_GIVEN GRATIS to every ° 


live man who will act 4s agent in a new, light, and 
honorable business paying a day sure. Nogift en- 
terprise. Nohumbug. Nomoney wanted in advance, 
Address R. Monrok Kenneor & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$95 A WEEK wanted. light 


and nonorastir. No “Gift Enterprige,” Cheap Jew- 


- elry,” or Money” swindle. Address, inclosing 


stamp, R.H. WALKER, 34 Park Row, New York. 


A DAY.—Business entively new. Circulars free. 
$10 Address J. C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


ddress Sacz Man’r’e Co., Cromyell, Coun," 


75 PER WEEK easily made by Agents, 
A 
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News Bor. ‘ Here var, Boss: 
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} Extray! Great French Victory!” 
Smoker. Oh, my poor Contree!” 


| 
| 
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CG. GUNTHER’S SONS 


plier a large assortment of 


SEAL SACQUES, 


at $85, $95, $110; 


Astrakhan Sacques, 
_ at $40, $50, $60. 
All of their Best Manufacture, of the Newest 


_ Patterns and Finish. 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, New York. 


TIFFANY & CO,, 


UNION SQUARE, N.Y.,, 
DIAMO 


Extra targe Single Stones. Fine Matched 
Stones. Diamond and Gem Jewelry—a larger 
stock than ever before offered. | 

DIAMONDS BOUGHT. .- 


Musical Boxes 
| | Just received, a splendid assortment of 


Beautiful Swiss Music Boxes, 


Including every style, 
At prices to suit the resources of all. 


FANCY SURPRISE MUSICAL BOXES, 
In various styles, at the Musical Box Headquarters, 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 

No. 680 Broadway. 


F. SCHLEIFER & Co.'s 
PURE CALIFORNIA 


_ BRANDY. 


I have great satisfaction in being able'to recommend 
this Brandy tomy medical brethren asa Pure Wine 
Brandy, free from all adulterations and substitu- 
tious of other spirits or flavorings. CHARLES T. 
JACKSON, State Assayer for Massachusetts. 

F. SCHLEIFER & COQ., San Francisco. 
HENRY G. SCHMIDT & C0., 38 Beaver Street, 
New York, Sole Eastern Agents. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
TARGET AIR PISTOLS, 


HOLESALE and RETAIL. 
Improved Style jast ready for the Holidays. Send 
for Illustrated Cirtular. “Sent by Express, C.O.D., 
$3 50; by Mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of $5 00. 
Darts, $1 00 per doz. kK. HA WLEY, 
22 Howard St., New Haven, Conn. 


ERT “So 
>=BOOTS &SHOES< 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 


.The Swiss Manufacturing Co., 36 East 14th 
St., Corner University Place. 


TAMMERING cured by Bates’ Appliances. For de- 
scription, address Simpson & Co., Box 5076, N. Y. 


‘MERCHANTS. 


Robes de _Chambre 


House Coats, 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Large assortment, superior style, very low prices. 


EB. A. NEWELL, 


727 Broadway, cor. Waverley Place. 


BALL, BLACK, & CO. 


4 


JEWELERS 


No. 565 BROADWAY. 


WE OFFER A FULL LINE OF 


Waltham Watches, 


IN NEW STYLE CASES, SPECIALLY SELECTED 


FOR OUR HOLIDAY TRADE. 


OOLEY’ 


~ POWDER - 


TRY !T, SOLD BY GROCERS. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
Organs & Melodeons. 


The Qjdest, Largest, aud Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 
Now in uke. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 


Send for PriceLists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


3) THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands prepared to meet all de- 
mands on most desirable terms. Ap- 
ply for Circulars, Samples, &c., to 
EMPIRE S. M. CO., 
294 Bowery, N. Y. 


187 l —THE NURSERY.—This famous Picto- 

e rial will maintain its reputation as the 
best and most RICHLY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. $150 a Year. Sam- 
ple Number, with club rates, &c., 10 cents. 

te SUBSCRIBE NOW, and get the last two num- 
bers of 1870 free. Address 

JOHN L. SHOREY, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


POLLAK & SON, 
Mannfacturers of 
- Genuine MEERSCHAUM GOODS. 
Ambera, Repairing and Boiling. 
Retail Store, 27. John St., 
middle of the block. 
Send for Circular. 


ORSE CLIPPING. — Adie's Patent Machine, 
rice $8, for sale by JOHN McCLURE, 151 
Broadway. Agents wanted. 
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\HARVEY FISK. 


EMBER 31, 1870 


A. S. HATCH. 


FISK & HATCH, 


‘BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
’ No. 5 Nassau sSt,, New York, Dec. 14, 1870. 


FUNDING FIVE-TWENTY BONDS, 

Within the past three months a very large amount of Five-Twenty Bonds have been funded 
through our office into the First Mortcace Bonps of the Centrat Paciric Coy- 
pany, besides large sales of the same securities for new investments. ) 

We deal in Central Pacific Bonds the same as in Government Securities, and regard them as 
affording the desired medium for funding Five-Twenty Bonds, without reduction of interest and 


with unimpaired security. 


The Earnincs of the Road for 1870 will reach Eight Million Dollars, and the increase is 


shown in the following: figures : 


Earnings from dan. 1 to Dec. 1, $7,417,317 


Earnings from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 1869 
Encrease in 1870 


5,260,882 


ore $2, 156,435 


We keep a supply of these securities on hand, and furnish them at current market prices, 


which to-day is 924. 


We continue, as heretofore, to buy and sell Government Bonds, make Collections, receivé 
Deposits, subject to check at sight without notice, and allow interest on balances, and do a gen- 


eral Banking business. 


FISK & HATCH. 


138 & 140 
FREEMAN 

New York. 
OVERCOATS, $6. 
OVERCOATS, $10. 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES. 


FREEMAN & BURBS stock is of 


| 138 & 140 
FULTON 
New York, 
win TER SUITS, $12. 
WINTER SUITS. $15. 


OVERCOATS, &15. ae aie oe extent and variety. It em- WINTER SUITS, #20, 


races Suits, Overcoats, and Cloth-«- 


i f ev descripti 
OQVERCOATS, #20. and vecasions. SUITS, $30. 


OQVERCOATS, $25. 


Orders by Letter. —The easy and WINTER SUITS, *40. 


accurate system for Se_r-Mrasvre iutro- 


OVERCOATS, $30. | duced by FREEMAN & BURR enables par- WINTER SUITS, 450. 


ties in any part of the country to order 


OQVERCO ATS, $35. Clothing direct from them withthe certainty Bors’ SUITS, 


of receiving the most reRFECcT FIT attainable. 


OVERCOATS, $40. 
Rules for Self- Measure, Samples 


Bors SUITS, £10. 


QVERCO ATS, $50. of Goods, Fashion Plate Sent SUITS, 


Free on application 


y letter, 


BISHOP & REIN, 


JEW ELERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 


MOSAICS, 


aud other 


‘FINE JEWELRY and SILVERWARE. 


WATCHES ofall the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 

We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 


CORAL JEWELRY. 
EVANS’ 
Prices 


FOR THE 


SNAVE vans’ 
V 


Made 
A. Winter 
Clothing 


—— _IN NEW YORK. 
OVERCOATS. 
$10. $13. $id. $16. $13. $20. $22. $23. $27. $28. $30. 


REEFING JACKETS. 
$8 00. $10 00. $15 00. $18 00. $22 00. 


WINTER SUITS. 
$14 00. $1650. $18 00. $21.00. $23 00. $25. $27. $30. 


PANTS. 
Fashionable Stripes, $6. $6 50. $7. $750. $8. $850. $9. 
In Fancy Cassimeres, Doeskins, Beavers, &c., in 
GREAT VARIETY. 


PRICES that BEAT THE MARKET, at 
CLOTHING WAREHOUSE, 
66 and 68 Fulton St., New York. 


WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES. 
: 150 Designs and Plans. 
GEO. E. WOODWARD, 
Publisher, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 
, New-Priced Cataiogue of all books 
— — on Architecture, Agriculture, and 
= - Field Sports, mailed Sree. | 


YOSEMITE! YOSEMITE! 

The finest Stereoscopic Views of the wonderft) Yo- 
semite yet made will be published December 15) by 
E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, opposite 
Metropolitan. Chromos and Frames, Albums and 
Stereoscopes, Graphoscopes, Megaletoscopes. 


A*KEY 
WILL WIND ANY WATCH 
AND LAST A LIFETIME. 


Ask any watchmaker for it. Sample sent by mail 
for 50 cts. J.S. BIRCH & CO.,S Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


Win HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 

W () S contains in every number one com- 
ee prize story worth $100. Forty 

pages of other Matter. Yearly, $1. Sold by News- 


dealers at 10 ote. Ier copy. Splendid Premiums. Spec- 
imen copy free. Address S.S8. WOOD, Newburgh, N.Y. 


MEDIKONES —What are they? A new and 
* remarkable discovery of vital 
importance to all. Book sent free. Address or call on 
Dre. WELLS & STELL, 37 West: 21st St., N. Y. City. 


SE 


\B 


Wh 


ROADWAY, 


Vf 
4 WY by 


NEW YORK HOTEL. 
HATTER AND FURRIER. 


Seal Sacques, $75, $90, $100. 
Astrakhan Sacques, #35, $45, $50. 


Importer of English Hats for Gentlemen Wear. 


HARD-WOOD BOARDS 


AND 


SPANISH CEDAR 
FOR CIGAR BOXES, 
And a large and magnificent assortment of 


VENEERS, 


and Domestic, to which they invite the special atten- 
tion of all dealers. Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
291 Monroe St., 168, 170, & 172 
Factory {300 Madison St. Centre Street. 


tHE WATCHES mane sy THE 


NEW YPRE WATFH FP. 
ane THE BEST § LHEAPEST: 


F. J. Manufacturer of 
Genuine Meerschaum Pipes, Ambers, 
&c., at Wholesale and Retail. Repair- 
ing done in all its branches. Circulars 
and Price-Lists sent. P.O. Box 6724. 
Stores: 6 John St., next B’dway; 71 
Nassau St., cor. John. Paris Exposition Prize of 1867. 


SIMPLE COPIES GRATIS 


of THE LADY'S FRIEND and THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST —the best Lady's Magaziue and 
Weekly Paper going. Address Deacon & Peterson, 
319 Walnut St., Philadelphia. eS 
ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wader-fee?, makes the 
| “lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is Fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
! ing Machine in the market. “Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass. ; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: Chicazo. Ill. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 
GENTS WANTED (8225 A MONTH) by 
the AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO, BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


R ail | Whether you wish = Buy or ‘Sell, 
Road CHARLES W. HASSLER, 
Bonds.. 


every thing in their line, both Fvreign. 


NEW YORK. 
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them: vet. 
Were abroad--every body was asleep. 


A HYMN FOR 
The following is a veryold Christinas carol, once ex- 
tensively known in England, and still a great faverite im 
many parts of that ccuatry : 
As Joseph was a-walking 
he heard an angel sing— 
This night shall be the birth-time 
of Christ the heavenly hing. 
He neither shall be born 
in kovsen nor in hall, 
Nor in the ; lace of paradise. 
but in an oxs siall: 


He neither shall be clothed 
in purple nor pall, 

But in the linen white and fair 
that u<en ell; 

He neither shall be rocked 
in silver nor in gold, 

But in a wooden manger rude 
that resteth on the mould: 


babies 


He neither shall be washen 


+ with white wine nor with red. 


But with the water from the spring 
that on you shall be shed. 
As Joseph was a-welking | 
thus did the angel sing. 
And Mary's son at midnight 
Was born to be our hing. J 


The& be ye glad. good people, 
this night of all: the vear, 
And light ye up your candles, for 
his star it shineth clear ; | 
Andi all in earth and heaven 
a jovous carol sing, 
Fer lo! to us a child is born, 


and all the bells do ring! 
APPLES OF SODOM. 
A Christmas Story. 


ALL night the snow had been’ falling 
steadily, and when the sun arose on Christmas 
worning it seemed almost inclined to go back 
again, the air was so crisp and trosty. If the sun 
had any sneh half-formed intention, however, the 
idea was not executed, for the round red ball 


«rolled slowly above the horizon line, and stared 


around upon the white surface spread before it, 
as if avhast@#t the amount-of work it had to do 
fo warm sag a cold earth. Au early bird, if 
any had been stirring, would have seen the long 
line that marked out Broadway, extending, in 
appearance like a piece of white tape, through 
the length of New York. Broadway was very 
quiet that Christmas morning; even the milkmen 
had not started on their noisy trips, and the over- 
night loungers had all apparently found warm 
places-of repose, and had not ventured out of 
No stores were open, no pedestrians 


| Meanwhile the red bail rose higher and higher, 
and gradually its influence began to be felt: by 
the white roofs tliat lined the white streets, and 
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counterpane with marvelous disiinciness. Fiom 
the soft, thin, gray hair down to the very boots he 


wore it was all sharp ; not the sharpness of acute- 


ness; not the sharpness of meanness , but the 


stinging, biting sharpness of extreme poverty. 


| 


little drops of water began to perspire from their | 


ddges, and roll over on to the sidewalks ; by the 
frosty windows, and they became more 
transparent ; by the life of the city, and gradu- 
daily it began to stir, First a window went up, 
a, night-capped head peered out, and then popped 


in Again; then adbor opened, and great-coat and | 


nidaiiler issued fori!i; then the tinkhag of bells was 
hdard, and a horse appeared, panting and smok- 
ing, while the discordant scream of the milkman 
startled the silence—an'l New York was awake. 

dua narrow lane, between two narrow streets 
on the east side of the city, stood a tall, thin 
structure, which seewed as if it hac_been wedged 
in between the two fat houses on either side of 
it to separate tigem, and had been forgotten there. 
it was a crazy old house—one of those that grow 
up in the heart of every great city, and, living a 
neglected aud torsaken life, are-not missed when 
they decay. 
window seemed stuffed with old hats &nd coats 
aud bits of cloth; and the blinds had all been 


It was full of windows, and every | 


wrenched off, and the doors hung loosely from | 
‘their hinges ; and altogether it presented a most | 


miserable and dilapidated appearance, But there 
Was one comparatively bright teature even about 
this unfortunate old relic. Away-up in the top 


siory the early bird could have seen one window 


that was net stuifed with old clothes and rags, 
albeit it Sas’as shattered as any of the rest, 
Ievery broken pane in this window hada thin piece 


He was a very oldman. He did not seem as 7fhe 
had grown sharp by years of suffering and pjncli- 
ing, but-rather as though he had been suddenly 
clutched in a corner by distress, »nd had all the 
blood and flesh and marrow crushed out of him 
at once, and so had fallen asleep at midsummer 
and Jain there until Christmas. For he lay on 
the bed with all his clothes on, and his nose and 


_ his fingers looked as if all the cold weather since 


October had been at work bluing him, After 
all, however, he had only lain there a few hours, 
as we shall see by-and-by. 

‘There was a rough old Boston rocker standing 
tipped back against the wall beside the bed, and 
in it, crouched up in a heap, with little that seem- 
ed human about it, was another sleeping figure, 
that of a boy—judging by size and clothes— 
though the same frosty fingers and the same nip- 
ping poverty had evidently pinched all of youth 
out of the thin, pitiful face, and left the blue 
sign-manual, that’ was so obvious in the older 
man, to tell the story. 

‘There came a clumping and stamping up the 
rickety stairs, and presently the door flew open 
with a bang to admit-the form of a jolly, red- 
headed Irishman, whose cheerful, radiant face 
seemed to counteract the chill of the cold blast 
that blew in through the open door. He male 
noise enough in his entrance to have awakened 
the Sleeping Beauty; but though the old man 
started bolt-upright on the bed, and the shape- 
less mass of humanity in the Beston rocker rolled 
on the floor, neither seemed any the less asleep 
by these changes of position. ‘* Hulloh, Old 
Chestnuts !, Wake up, Boot-black !” shouted the 
new-comer; and he presented his foot to the fig- 
ure on the floor, and his fist to the old man, with 
one and the same movement. Slowly the two 
took upright positions, and, stretching and yawn- 
ing, awakened. The figure rising from the floor 
assumed the proportions of a young man, who 
might have been of any age from twenty to fifty, 
as far as his face was an index of his years, but 
was probably not far from the former. Ile was 
very tall and very thin, and, like the other, yery 
sharp; yet, now that he was awake, there was to 
be seen a something fresh and young in his eye, 
a c' orful curl to his mouth, that evidenced a 

youthful feeling smouldering under the 
Suciace. He rubbed his sides, twisted himself 
into various ungainly positions, blew his fingers, 
and then grinned broadly at the rough salutation 
of the liishman, looking as pleasant as if he had 
just crept from a warm feather-bed this Christ- 
mas morning, and was standing before a blazing 
fire examining the contents of his stocking. | 

‘* I’m awake, Andy,” said he. ‘* You needn’t 
make such a row. What’s the matter, father ?”’ 
he added, and, walking over to the old man, took 
him by the shoulders and gave him several affec- 
tionate but brisk shakes, which’ resulted in fully 
arousing him: then, sitting down in front of the 
stove, he proceeded to-build a fire therein, stuff- 
ing it with shavings and bits of wood until it 
seemed ready to burst. 

Barty Slandy, short for Bartimeus Blandy, 


Esq.. as he had once been called, was reduced in 


circumstances—that is to say, while he had once 
been a thriving fruit-seiler in Water Street, had 
lived in his own house, plainly but comfortably, 
he was now engaged in following the not very 
lucrative business of a. peripatetic chestnut vend- 
or, though peripatetic only so far as carrying his 
wares from his present abode to the locality se- 
lected for his day’s traftic... He had been one of 
those easy-going men who are always about to 
do something, and never doit; so he was always 
going to have his little shop and stock insured, 
but he never did; and one cold winter’s night, 
about ten years before this Christmas of our story, 
the fruit establishment took fire, and when Bar- 
timeus went to open his shop next morning he 
found no shop to open. 

Afier that calamity the old man had an inter- 
val of total blankness, as far as mental activity 
was concerned, for a period of about six weeks ; 
and, when he was able to get about again, it was 
noticeable that there was a periodical tendency to 
aberration, which,took rather an original shape. 
Ife had formed one idea, amounting to a convic- 
tion, that his future fortune lay in the direction of 


_ chestnuts, and to chestnuts he immediately and 


wool tacked a.eatly over it, and thoug! this 
plan excluded some of the light, it kept the cold | 


vut also. aad looked Jess slatternly, and that was 
a gremt deal where every thing was dirty and 
slovenly and wretéhed. But there were a tew 
panes of glass caretully preserved in this window, 
and through these the tirst ravs of this (liristmes 
sun poured with their full ghory, 


I There was no- 


thing remarkable about the which thus re- | 


share of the Christmas sun—which 
shines alike for brokeu-down old tenenieut-houses 
and rich niansions—but its neathe-s. ‘The furni- 
ture was old and common, but-whole aad clean, 
A‘pine table, dic-ser, bedstead, and a few chairs, 


ceived ii 


that was all—all except a little, cold. cheerless 


stove, which, as it is dostined to lay an imiport- 
afit part in this StOLY, 

Speci description. 
It was a funny little stove, made of sheet-jron, 


deserves and: shall receive 


and having alittle pipe witha matter-of-fact 


of elbow that twisted up into the chimney as if 


it only did so oa “compulsion and under protest, - 
Phere was no fire-in it, 2nd it stood there look- - 


ing cold and black, yet with a cheerful expression 
as the sun glistened on its’smooth sides, while, 
the cover being off, it staved straight up to the 
ceiling through its large round eye, like a little 
square, black, inanimate Cyclops. 

On the iron bedstead lay the figure of an old 
man. Ife was asleep, and the sun, shining full 
upon him, lined out his shape upon the coarse 


ever after devoted himself with great vigor and 
pertinacity. But he had also harbored another 
delusion, to the effect that Me was a veteran of 
1812, and liable to be called upon to parade at a 
notice. ‘To these twin ideas he clung 
with undeviating tenacity. 

Thus the old man sold his chestnuts daily, de- 
riving, however, quite an addition to the family 
income through the industry of his son, the young 
man Whom we left building a five in the comical 
little stove. 

Cheeny Blandy, diminutive for Patchin — so 
named in honor of a distant relative of his de- 
ceased mother, of Hibernian extraction—was the 
only offspring of the Blandy couple. When the 
unfortunate accident occurred which placeg the 
worthy fruit merchant at the mercy of a cold 
world, the hidden virtues of the youthful Cheeny 
made themselves known. The conflagration hav- 
ing destroved considerable stock which had been 
purchased on credit, it hecame necessary to dis- 
pore of the major part of Mr. Blandy’s posses- 
sions, and Cheeny, though only ten years old, 
found himself equal to the emergency. Selling 
their snug little dwelling and most of their fur- 
niiure to pay their debts, viens is usual in 
such cases, were found to surpass“his wildest an- 
ficipations, Cheeny moved his sick father to the 
little room they had ever since occupied. It was 
not until the recovery of the old man that they 
were enabled to earn enough to support them, 


and they were forced t@depeud in some meascre — 


? 


ets charity of their friends, But when that 
had occurred, and the father was able to get about 
again, Cheeny got the necessary stock in trade 
and utensils, including the little stove, which had 
to be transported daily to and from the old man’s 
business locality, and he was fairly set up in trade. 
As for Cheeny, he determinéd to devote himself 
to any thing that might come. handiest, and as 
boot-blacking seemed to offer as good a field for 
the exercise of his talents as any thing, he used 
the first profits accruing from the chestnut sales 
to purchase the necessary tools. 

Every morning, after establishing his father 
at some comfortable corner, Cheeny went the 
rounds of his customers; and every evening, aft- 
er transporting the chestnut-merchant and his 
appurtenances to the room in the wedged-in 
tenement, the boy would again go through a se- 
lect circle of gentlemen who patronized the ope- 
ra and theatre. ‘Thus, by the economy and 
cheerful industry of Cheeny, and the unwearied 
labors of the old man, they lived very comfort- 
ably for two or three years. But after that time, 
to the surprise and consternation of Cheeny, the 
proceeds of his tather’s daily traffic gradually 
became diminished. Had the demand for chest- 
nuts ceased? Other dealers appeared to flour- 
ish, and the old man’s stock seemed always to be 
disposed of. He gave as an explanation for the 
falling-off of his returns sometimes. one reason 
sometimes another. He had sold off at a low 
price, for fear of having his stock remain on his 
hands; he had lost the money; some rude boy 
had overturned his stand, He never drank, and 
he showed no signs of having expended the mon- 
ey in any other way; so poor Cheeny, loth to 
suspect his father, or even to question him, only 
worked the harder, and waited for, the future to 
elucidate t ystery. Sometimes he tried to 
induce the old man to change his business; sug- 
gested apples and candy; but no! the old man 
had but one idea on this subject, and that was 
chestnuts, and to chestnuts he stuck, like their 
own burs. Now it is a remarkable fact in nat- 
ural history that the American chestnut is only 
marketable in autumn and winter; and as Barty 
Blandy’s national prejudices would not admit of 
his dealing in foreign wares, the result was that 
during the summer months his labors were more 
apparent than real, and this period was usually 
devoted to the development of his second orig- 
inal idea or aberration, that he was a veteran of 
1812. 

Though Barty was old enough to have belong- 
ed to that interesting and warlike corps, yet for 
various reasons he could not legitimately claim 
the honored title. Chief among these was the 
fact that he had always been of so peaceful a 
cast of character that nothing short of coercion 
could have ever induced him to adopt a soldier’s 
life. Further, at the period celebrated by the 
pompous and martial souls who perambulate 
Broadway on Evacuation-day in all their glory, 
Barty was a farmer’s son in the interior of Maine, - 
where rumors of wars hever reached him. How- 
ever, it is a lamentable-fact that one of Cheeny’s 
most onerous duties at this season was the re- 
pressing of the old man’s anxious desire to pa- 
rade among the veterans, or, in default of that, 
independently. Cheeny occasionally obtained a 
situation in a store; but perhaps, after he liad 
held it for a few days, he would be suddenly call-_ 
ed from his duties to behold the awful spectacle 
of his father marching stiffly into the store with 
a broomstick on his shoulder, and calling, loud- 
ly on ‘* Patchin!” This would never yer in 
a well-regulated establishment, and affer a few 
such experiences Cheeny would lose his situation. 

But the poor can almost always live in the 
warm summer months; it is when the cruel win- 
ter comes on that they suffer most. 

Of late years these fits had not confined them- 
selves to the summer, and once or twice Cheeny 
had been obliged to extricate his father from the 
station-house, where he had been incarcerated as 
a vagrant—a disgrace very hard for the poor lad 
to bear. 

This winter they had suffered much. Cheeny 
had shoveled snow, put in coal, blacked boots, 
and, in fact, done every thing possible to keep ; 
from starving; but the old man was evidently 
failing. Andy, the Irishman, was a generous 
old soul, and had occasionally helped them to-the 
extent of his means; and so it had gone on un- 
til Christmas-eve. Barty had; been selling chest- 
nuts all day, and late into the night. Cheeny 
had made the crisp air ring/ivith his shouts of 
** Oysters !—Buy any oystefs?” until his voice 
was cracked. He had wandéred into Broadway, 
and as he struggled througl}/the crowd with his 
little pail he saw the richly dressed and coinfort- 
able-looking gentlemen and ladies, and young 
girls and healthy boys, riding and walking, laugh- 
ing and shouting. He saw the bright windows 
crowded with books and toys and all beautiful 
things, and the brilliant lights glancing through 
the frost un the glass; anfl so he had wandered 
on, with his heart full and his eyes full—for he 
was only a boy, in spite of his twenty vears— 
until the snow began to come down in big wifite 
flakes, and then he turned about and hurried 
after the old man. Barty was cold and queru- 
lous; he said he had sold very little that day, 
and for a wonder much of his stock was. left; so 
Cheeny put out the fire in the little stove, shoul- 
dered his heavy load, and plodded on, wearied 
and miserable. | | i 

It was now very late; the snow fell, silently 
and heavily ; the few persons out passed rapidly 
along with muffled footsteps; and when father 
and son reached their little room it was mid- 
night, for the bell of a neighboring church sound- 
ed the hour with a heavy clang, and afagvoff 
could be heard the /sweet chimes of Trinity, 
awakening the echoe$ in memory of the birth- 
day of the Saviour. i 

They were so tired/when they got in that they 
dropped asleep wheré they fell; and there, as we | 
have seen, Andy fougd them on Christmas mori- 


ing ; and so we return to the group we left in the 
little tenement-room. Cheeny was making the 
fire with his last remaining bundle of wood cu r 
as it brightened up the room assumed 4 7; | 
comfortable appearance. But the old man sat 
upon the side of the bed, humming a far-away 
little ditty, and looking straight out of the wie 
dow, without seeing, however, even the snow 


Ore 


_ that lay banked up so heavily on the roofs of the : 


houses opposite. 

‘“* An’ what hev ye got fur breakfass 2” said 
Andy. ‘It’s little I see about, any way.” Chee- 
ny reddened, and going over to the dresser opened 
it, and took therefrom e loaf of bread and a plate 
of cold meat. These he laid on the table, and 
helping his father to a chair, seated himself, and 
was preparing to eat, when Andy broke jn - 
“Wait a bit!” said he; ‘‘ I’ve got a Christmas 
prisent fur ye, bedad!” And he clumped out 
of the room and down the narrow staircase with- 
out further words. 

_In a few moments he returned, bringing with 
him a little pot of coffee, a luxury the Blandys 
had not tasted for many a long day. With this 
addition to his bill of fare Cheeny made a cum: 
fortable breakfast, but the old man would tasie 
nothing. Andy went away to his own establis|)- 
ment, and Cheeny, after seeing his: father as 
well disposed. of as was possible undér the cir- 
cumstances—for he seemed too ill to go out— 
started off to shovel snow; for though he had 
breakfasted, it was yet but an hour or two afier 
sunrise. ‘The old man took his seat on the bed- 
stead, and remained staring out of the window’ 
as before. 

Hours went by, and there was no movement 
in the little room; then, suddenly rising, the old 
man moved unsteadily toward the dresser, and 
seemed to search for something. Presently he 
found an old school-book, and tearing from it a 
blank leat, took a lead-pencil from his pocket, 
and slowly scrawled something on it, folded it 
up, and laid it om the table; then, taking his po- 
sition on the-bed, he sat as before, but with his. 
liead bowed upon his breast, his hands clasped 
over his knees, and his face completely hidden. 
Meanwhile the fire in the little stove went out. 
Colder and colder grew the air; far below could: 
be heart the merry tinkling of sleigh-bells and 
the glad shouts of children. Again the poor bent 
figure roused itself, but a sad change had gone 
over it. The face was long and blue and pinched; 
the eyes, sunk deep under the wrinkled brows, 
could hardly be seen; but something terrible— 
some fearful thought, dimly struggling toward 
the light, had startled him. Slowly diopping on 
the floor, for he was very weak, he crawled to 
the little stove; he paused there a moment ; then 
he seized it as if in a frenzy, overturned it, and 
with his trembling, emaciated hands drew out a 
clumsily made yet quite hidden slide from cone 
corner of the bottom. Inserting his hand, he 
took from the cavity a small tin box, which he 
eagerly opened: it contained nothing but a few 
bits of charred paper. With a bound the old man 
was on his feet ; his eyes dilated; he grasped at 
his throat, and struggled for breath. <A sudden ~ 
fall—not very heavy—and the old chestnut- 
seller was dead. 

Hours passed by; all was still in the littie 
room,.save that at regular intervals there could 
have been heard a steady drop, dropping upon 
the floor, and right below the old man’s head, as 
it rested on his knee, there grew to be a round 
pool of cold black blood. | 

It was long past noon when a slow step as- 
cended the staircase; the door opened, and 
Cheeny entered. 

He saw it all! The dead old father, for whom 
he had toiled so many long and weary years ; tle: 
little stove, as it lay overturned by his side; the 


dark pool ‘of blood; and last, the folded paper 
-on the table. 


He mechanically stepped forward 
and opened it. ‘This is what it contained : 

‘* For seven years, Cheeny, I have robbed us 
both to save for you. My time is up. «Pull out 
the left-hand lower corner of the stove, and you 
will find enough to keep you when you havent 
your poor old father to drag on you.” 

The little box lay with its blackened contents 
on the floor, and the old man’s mystery was 
solved at last. 

Slowly the lad sank down beside his father— 
and the room was still. Still throngh the long 
ofiernoon—still through the cold, dark Christ- 
was night; and when the round red sun arose 
the next morning it was yet still, for there was 
no life there. ‘There was only the dead father 
and the dead son, and the little stove with the 
dead fire. 


THE HOUSE OF BOURBON. 


Ir length of descent is a thing to be proud of, 
there ought to be no prouder family in Europe 
than that of Bourbon. Not only can they trace 
their line unbroken to Hugh Capet, the strong- 
handed putter-down of a degenerate dynasty, 
but it leads through thirty generations of kings, 
interrupted here and there, where a stream 
breaks off, to run through banks studded with 
castles of honor only just short of royal. Hugh 
Capet is the first. From him the line runs un- 
interruptedly till we come to @ouis the Ninth, 
the saint. ‘Ihe direet trunk here carries on the 
race of kings, which terminated in the children 
of Philip the Fair, and gave place to the house 
of Valeis. After their failure of male issue, the . 

3ourbons come in. Robert, sixth son of Louis 

the Ninth,smarried Beatrix, heiress of that no- 
ble fief of Bourbon which lay in the centre of 
France, north of Auvergne and Guienne. From 
him sprang eight dukes of Bourbon—a stalwart, 
hard-fisted race, who were ever to the fore when 
fighting was going on, and always loyal to the 
crown, in good times and bad, 

Antoine de Bourbon—a poor, irresolute creat- 
ure, ‘the prince ans gloire,” who never knew 
which side he was fighting for, nor which relig- 
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jon he belonged to; dying, indeed, in a grievous 
perplexity whether he ought call himself’Cath- 
olic or Protestant—had the great good luck to 
marry Jeanne d’Albret, daughter to the King 
of Navarre and his wife, Margaret of Valois, the 
author of the ‘‘Heptameron,” and protector of 
all the speculators and free-thinkers of her free- 
thinking age. By greater luck still, he had for 
an only son the jolliest, if not greatest, of French 
kings —their fourth Henry—whose succession 
ad the Bourbon family, for the first time, on the 
throne of France. Ilis claims were threefold. 
‘Through his father, he sprang direct from Louis 
the Ninth; through his mother, from Charles the 
Fifth; and through his maternal great-grandfa- 
ther from Louis the Tenth. In the next gener- 
ation but one, the race splits up again. ‘The 
brother of Louis the Fourteenth, the Duke of 
Orleans, was the first of the’ Orleans branch, 
which now survives in the children and grand- 
children of Louis Philippe. | 

The Count de Chambord, the last surviving 
descendant in the direct_line, is now fifty years 
-of age, has been lo without children. 
He is supported7by a very small following in 
France, who adhere to him fom principle, and 
who will transfer their allegfance ta the Orleans 
‘amily as soon as m out of the way. From 
time to time | puts his mame toa document, 
avhich is draf€n up and published to let people 
know he is still alive, and their king by divine 
right; byt it may very reasowably be supposed 
that he has long since given up all hopes of sue- 
ceeding to the crown. He seems to have inher- 
ited that character which is occasionaHy repro- 
duced in the Bourbon family, of which the type 
js the indecisive and vacillating Antoine de Bour- 
bon, father of Henry the Fourth. Such was 
Louis the Thirteenth; such Louis the Dauphin ; 
such Louis the Sixteenth. ‘Their energy and 
bravery are dashed by a fatal hesitation; they 
dare, but they think too long about daring; 
they resolve, but too late; they act, when the 
time for action is past. 

The Orleans branch has been in exile for twen- 
ty-two years, and has shown how adversity may 
be borne without loss of dignity. They have 
spent their time in travel, in study, in writing, 
and they hg¥fe shown that, in intellect at least, 
there is ond branch of the grand old house which 
is still read® to go to the froni. 


A TALE O¥ TWO CHRISTMASES. 


“So you're determined not to come and spend 
the Christmas vac. with us ?” 

‘+My dear old boy, if I do, it’s good-by to my 
chance of a dirst, and therefore a long farewell to 
my hope of a fellowship.” 

‘The first speaker was Walter Carew, heir to 
one of the richest baronetcies in wealthy Beeve- 
shire, and gentleman commoner of St. Guthlac’s 
College, Oxford, on which fine old foundation 
his friend Charlie Brandreth was a scholar. 

* Well, then, at all events, you'll come and 
stay somewhere handy, so that you-can spend 
vour Christmas and New-Year's Day with us 7” 
' **'To have yeu come and chevy me off my work 
-every day ?” said Brandreth. * 

‘*No; ‘pon honor, Iwon't.  ‘There’s a farm of 
the governor's at Bishop’s Climstuoke, five miles 
from the nearest station, and that’s an hour and 
ahalf from us. ‘They’re excellent people, and 
will put you up capitally, and for a moderate 
screw. Say yes, and I'll write to old Dimsdale 
about it by this evening’s post.” 

‘‘Tt is a tempting idea. Are you sure there 
is nothing about the locality to keep a fellow from 
reading 7”. 

‘¢Not more than any other place on this jolly 
sphere. You know I’m no judge. As my old 
coach used to say, the only place where I should 
be likely to stick to reading would be Eddystone 
Light-house, and then Fshould have to promise 
not to fish.” 

** Well, I confess, with all my anxiety for a 
class, 1 don’t quite like the notion of Christmas- 
day in Oxford and solitude: so Ull say yes.” 

The upshot of this conversation was that the 
heginning of the Christmas yae. found Bran- 
dreth comfortably settled at Dovecote Farm, in 
the retired little village of Bishop’s Climstoke. 
He found the Dimsdales very ageeable people, 
and rather superior to his notion of farmer life. 
The family consisted of old- Dimsdale, an hon- 
est and energetic man, his wife, a very homely 
and easy-going body, and Rose, their daughter, 
a givl of about eighteen, and pretty enough to 
deserve to be, what Brandreth soon discovered 
that she was, the belle@f Bishop’s Climstoke. 

Brandreth had been thrown on the world an 
orphan at an early age, with no kith or kin save 
an old bachelor uncle, who was his guardian un- 
til he came of age—an event which had taken 
lace a couple of vears before the date of ‘this 

vv. He had, therefore, never known’ wo- 
Uteethdness or attention; and the care and 
Loughs which bestowed on him as their 
Visitor came upon him with no less novelty than 
enjoyment. She, on the other hand, having been 
all ber life acenstomed only to the awkward hoin- 
age of rustic admirers, was charmed with the 
refined and respectful attention which Brandreth 
hiéaraily paid to a woman. 

_ It was hardly likely that such a state of feel- 
ing should remain at a fixed point, and it wes 
scarcely probable that it would suffer diminution. 
It vaturally deepened and strengthened.  Bran- 
dreth, with a man’s instinet of rivalry, could net 
bear to see a girl like Rose surrounded by such 
clowns as her village suitors: and taking advant- 
ese of his position as a visitor at her father’s 
heise, he contrived on all occasions to monopo- 
ize her, much to the chagrin of her rustic swains, 
met greatly to her satisfaction. 

* Poor Rose! her gufleless and nnsophisticated 
Puure saw no no danger, no v 
How could she fail to bedieve and 


? 


return what she supposed to be an hotiest and 
honorable passion? What else could his atten- 
tions mean ? Hoe 

And now it was Christmas-eve, and he was 
about to start for Sir Ranulph Carew’s, to spend 
his Christmas. Poor girl! though the separa- 
tion would only be for a day, it seemed as if it 
was to be for ages. It was her first experience 
of the bitters of love. - . 

She stood in the hall, waiting to see him off, 
with a sad heart, which sorely hindered her in 
her appointed task—the decoration of the old 
farm-house with evergreens. 

At last Brandreth came down stairs equipped 
‘for his journey, which was likely to prove a cold 
one, as the winter had begun to set in severely. 

‘*Good-by, Rosie! A merry Christmas to 
you,” said he, cheerfully. 


** And to you too,” said she, but in no very’ 


merry. tone. 7 

‘* So you're doing the decorations, eh? [shall 
take the privilege of the season.” 

He caught up‘a bit of mistletoe, and holding 
it over her head bent down and kissed her. 

It was the first time he had ever kissed her, 
and it should have been pleasant therefore. But 
it was not. -As he drove. away toward the sta- 
tion he recalled it again and again, but with an 
uncomfortable feeling, a’self-reproachful dread. 

Shall [ tell vou why? Because, when he 


‘$tooped down to kiss her, she had not turned 


her head away or tried to escape. She had 
raised her face calmly and innocently and met 
his lips with hers, It was so simply and trust- 
fully done that there was‘nothing unmaidenly in 
the action. It shocked him because it was a rey- 
elation—in that kiss she had given him her heart. 
He felt he was a villain. He had won the poor 
child’s affection by false pretense.. He had blight- 
ed her happiness merely to gratify his vanity; 
for, of course, as he kept repeating to himself, 
there could be nothing between them, their sta- 
tions in life were so very different. 

The line between the station at which he en- 
tered the train and that near Sir Ranulph’s seat 
ran close to the village of Bishop’s Climstoke ; 
and as he was whirled rapidly by it, and recog- 
nized many a familiar spot, his heart grew sad 
# think what evil he had wrought .in that quiet 
hamlet, and to the poor trusting girl who had 
given him her heart. . 

Before long, however, he found himself at 
Sir Ranulph’s hospitable mansion, where, in the 


} pleasure of meeting Walter, and in the jollity of 


the season, he soon forgot his remorse, and dis- 
missed the subject of his cruelty from his mind. 
It was a thoroughly old-fashioned Christmas, 


| kept up in the regular old-fashioned style. When 


the Yule-log that was drawn in by a party of 
mummers was laid on the cepacious hearth, and 
began to blaze, it was not only the sap that 
hissed. ‘There were big flakes of snow com- 
ing down the wide chimney, and they sputtered 
and steamed as they fell on the hot log. 

A week passed pleasantly enough, and perhaps 
only too quickly. It required all Brandreth’s 
resolution to make up his mind to tear him- 
self away and get back to his books. His dif- 
ficulty in doing so was not decreased by the fact 
that his friend’s only sister. Edith, showed a de- 
cided partiality fon him, which Walter was only 
too delighted to festergand upon which Bran- 
dreth could not help fineying neither her father 

“nor mother looked with any displeasure. 

However, by a strong effort he resisted the 

spell, and on the’ day after New-Years Day 
found —_— in the: train on the return jour- 
ney to PAshop’s Climstoke. As-he passed the 
village the recollection of what had happened 
when he left it came ‘beck to him again vivid- 
‘ly. Tie could: not help reproaching himself for 
his attentions to Edith asa treason to Rose. And 
yet, after all, how could that be? Rose and he 
were so differently situated it was absurd to think 
of any thing serious between them! . 

But when he arrived at the farm he found the 
Dimsdales in sore distressfand tribulation. Rose 
had gone that morning éafly to visit her grandmo- 
ther in the next village, which lay four miles off 
across the moor. At mid-day—though Brandreth 
had Deen too much occupied with his thoughts to 
notice it—there had been a blinding snow-storm 
of long duration, and Rose had not yet returned. 
‘They had waited and hoped until the lateness of 
the hour had driven them to acknowledge the 
fear that they had not ventured to hint to each 
other—she must have lost her way in the snow! 

The whole village was out in search of her, but 
the moor was a wide one, full of gullies and water- 
courses, and the perit was extreme, the Dims- 
dales said. 


Almost before they. had finished speaking | 


Brandreth had seized his hat and stick and 
hurried out. © Hfe did Trot know the moor at 
all, Dut. he felt that he would find her. Le 
must find her or die, he said to himself, and 
then wondered what this violent feeling meant. 
ife could see lanterns moving about on all 
sides, and heard at intervals one party of search- 
ers shouting to another, 
ness and in silence, | 
*‘}his«ignorance of the moor did what the vil- 
lagers’ intimate acquaintance with it failed to do. 
‘They searched on and about the different paths. 
lie went blindly on, now plunging into holes, 
now falling over ridges. 

At last the ground seemed to open under him 
—he felt himself falling 1to space. He could 
scarcely smother a cry. But the sensation had 
heen deceptive—he had merely plunged into a 
water-course. But as he turned to scramble out 
again he saw a shred of gray cloth in the snow. 
Ile knew it—it was Ros@s cloak. He threw him- 
self on his knees, and began madly tearing the 
snow away with his hands. 

Yes, it was shet But was she asleep—or 
dead He raised her from her cold couch, and 

wrapped them 


taking off, his 
round her. As be was taking off the latter he 


C<ii 


Hie strode on in dark- | 
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felt something in his pocket. ‘Thank God! it 
was the brandy-flask Walter had pressed on him 
when he started. _ He contrived to pour a little 
between her pale, motionless lips; then catching 
her up, with a strength which surprised him even 
at the time, he strode back along his clearly 


marked track, covering her poor cold face with 


showers of warm kisses, and addressing her in 
the fondest terms of endearment. ~ 

It would be vain to attempt to picture the joy 
and the gratitude of the Dimsdales at recovering 
their daughter, who, thanks to her warm wrap- 


pings and the brandy, had already begun to show | 


signs of returning consciousness when Brandreth, 
almost wearied out with his exertions, came stag- 
gering into the farm-house with her in his arms. 
But, wearied as he was, that night he did not 
sleep a wink. He Jay awake, trying, as he had 
tried on the moor, to make out the road before 
him. Did he love Rose? Could he make her his 
wife? And the spirit of pride was strong in him, 
and early in the morning he packed up his things, 
bade good-by to Mr. and Mrs. Dimsdale, left a 
farewell for Rose, and went back to Oxford. 


Il. 

When he had recovered from the fever by 
which he was prostrated immediately on his re- 
turn to Oxford, Charles Brandreth set to work 
with unabated zeal at his studies. 

The examination arrived: and when the list 
came out the name of *‘ Brandreth, Carolus, e 
Coll. Sti. Guth.,” was in the First Class... He took 
his degree, and in another term had arrived at the 
height of his ambition—a fellowship, But some- 
how all his success failed to make him hap- 
py. He had lost his pleasant old smile, as his 
friend Walter complained, and then wondered 
whether his old chum Charlie was wretched to 
think he had not proposed to Edith, to whom 
the young Karl of Marstor was now paying suit 
with apparently every chance of success, 

So—the year having now come nearly to an 
end—Walter determined to ask Brandreth down. 
once again for the Christmas. ‘* Who knows,’ 
said he to himself, **but he may eut the earl 
out? He shall have my assistance any how'$ 

Me could not prevail for some time upon his 
friend to accept the invitation ; and it was not un- 
til he declared he should interpret his refusal as 
a desire to bring their friendship to a close that 
he got Brandreth to promise to come. - But even 
then he would not ccme san hour earlier than 
Christmas-eve. 

So Brandreth made his arrangements for the 
journey. And the recollections of the same 
time last year, and of the Dimsdales, and dear 
old Bishop’s Climstoke came back to him fresh 
and bright. In a gracious mood he set -him- 
self down and wrote to old Dimsdale, wishing 
him and his family the compliments of the sea 
son. And then, just as hé*was closing his letter, 
something came over him, and he added: 

**] shall be able to utter the wish almost with- 
in your hearing, for I am going down by the 
evening mail on Cliristmas-eve to spend a short 
tirhe at Sir Ranulph Carew’s.” 

You may be sure the letter was a pleasant 
surprise at Dovecote Farm. For the simple- 
minded old people never connected (Charles 

srandreth with the sadness and gloom that had 
come over Rose, that had’stolen the color from 
her cheeks and the light from her eves, and that 
made her sigh and go heavily, like one weary of 
lite. They only thought of him as the preserver 
of their darling; and they fancied the change in 
her was due to the shock she had received when 
she was lost in the snow. 

“Why, dame!” said the farmer, brightening, 
‘* ‘tis a letter fro’ our Mr. Brandreth.” 

‘A cursed jackanapes!” came in a growl 
from a dark corner. 

‘The farmer-turned—it was only Black Dick, 
as he was ealled in the village, an ill-favored 
lad, not many degrees removed from sn idiot or 
a brute. Ile used to hang about poor Rose, 
much to her horror, making a display of slavish 
admiration for her that was almost revolting. 

What's wrong wi thee, Dick?" said 
farmer. 

thrashed oi onst—on'y for carr’in a bit 
misletoe in ma pocket to catch Rosey wit” 

‘* Served you right, too!” said Mrs. Dimsdale, 
who shared Rose’s loathing for the creature. 
** And what says Mr. Brandreth, father ?” 

‘*Tle's coming down here to stay ‘loug of the 
Carews, and ‘Il wish us a merty Christmas as he 
passes along the line o’ Christmas-eve by the mail 
train. Here's a merry Christmas to him, ch, 
dame ?” 

Mrs. Dimsdale heartily joined 1n the wish ; and 
then they began to talk of his stay at the farm, 
and about Rose’s rescue ; and they did not notice 
the malicions grin with which Black Dick stole 
out of the kitchen after hearing the news con- 
tained in the postscript of Charles Brandreth’s 
letter. 

‘*Cursed jackanapes!” he muttered to him- 
self, as he went pounding across the frosty mead- 
ows in the direction of the railway; ** who but 
he “as brunk Rosey’s heart Who but he ’as teuk 
the maid away from oos honest village maates ? 
An’ ’athrashed-oi too! But Pl be even wi’ un!” 


There was no moon on Christinas-eve. but the 
stars were bright in the frosty sky, and the clear 
surface of the thin sheet of snow that had fallen 
in the morning reflected what litte light there 
was, 

‘The‘throb and rattle of the train that rushed 
so rapidly along, bearing him toward Bishop’s 
Climstoke, seemed to fall into a regular rhythm, 
and his imagination, heated by remorseful memo- 
ries, seemed to supply it with words, 

‘* Ruthless traitor! Ruthless traitor!” 

The words rang continuously in his ears. He 
it shut them out by reading. They were 


the 


could i} 


like the sounds t!:at repeat themselves with such ; husband, 
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maddening monotony to a man in delirium: He 
was positively grateful when he recognized by 
certain familiar landmarks that he was approach- 
ing Bishop’s Climstoke. He opened the window 
and leaned out. Still the train hurzied on. Now 
he could see the tower of the church. He was 
getting near the village now. He would see the 
farm in a minute. 

Ah! what was that? Some bl. -k object mov- 
ing down the side of the embankment a little 
way ahead. The engine-driver must have seen 
it, for hark! there is a warning whistle. 

All of a sudden the tone of the whistle is 
changed. It becomes a shriek, as of terror. 
There follows a tremendous grinding of breaks 
hurriedly applied till the sparks rush from them 
ina stream. ‘Then arise cries of alarm, And 
then, over all, a crash—the train heaves like a 
wounded snake; the carriages seem to fall into 
splinters. A griniing, erushing roar—the bel- 
lowing’ of escaping s*eam—the hissing of water 
flung upon live coals! All this compressed into a 
minute's space ; and this the last thing of which 
Charles Brandreth is conscious ! ' 

Those of the guards who are uninjured set té 
work to learn how the accident rose, and to extri- 
cate the passengers. ‘They find the line has been 
bloeked with several sleepers and uptorn rails, 
which have thrown the engine off the track. [ft 
has been overturned in its fall. Stoker and driv- 
er have both been thrown some distance. and 
lie dead -or insensible—it can not be clearly as- 
certained which just vet. 

But there's some ene under the engine, for’ all 
that! They can hear a faint moaning, Who- 
ever it Is, hie’s as good as dead, what with being 
crushed and burned and sealded all at the same 
time. ‘They extricate him. 

It is a young fellow, apparently a farm labor- 
er. It is promptly conjectured that he is th: 
person who placed: the obstraction on the line ; 
and when the question is put to him he does net 
deny it. Just at that moment they are carrying 
past the apparently lifeless. hody of one whose 
diess seems to indicate that he is a clergyman. 
A ghastly red cut across.the face heightens its 
pallor. ‘The by-standers acknowledged with a 
shudder the presen¢e of death. 


terrible grin, half of agony, half of triumph. 

**T be done for+but I ha’ killed un!—I ha’ 
killed un, for sure!” 

And with that he falls writhiwg,and dies like 
a crushed viper. 

And just then a big burly figure comes push- 
ing through the crowd. , 

**Mr. Brandreth! Mr. Brandreth! 
hurt? Where are vou, Sir ? 
seen a clergy—” | 

And thén he catches sight of the dead body, 
and all he can find breath to say jis, ‘*Oh, my 
God! he is dead!” | 


Are you 
Have ye any o ye 


IV. | 

But Charles Brandreth waswiot dead. ‘* Bet- 
ter h€ had been,” he thinks when, after a long, lin- 
gering recovery from the worst, he learns from 
the doctexy that he is hopelessly disfigured, and 
that he will be ardeformed cripple for 4ife! 

He ®hudders jand turns away from a gentle 
hand that is laid) on his shoulder—oh, so softly ! 
It does not put lim to physical pain, but it racks 
him with mental tortire. For there is the ghost 
of poor Rose—the spectre row of the pretty girl 
he knew—waiting on him, tending dim, nursing 
him, patiently, devotedly, unwearvingly. But 
somehow he feels there is a barrier between them. 
Not the cruel old barrier of pride} that he had 
built up. In his humiliation, in the silent hours 
of waking, in the constant scheol oF pain, he has 
learned to see clearly now. ‘The barrier is none 
of his raising. It is interposed between them by 
Rose. It he were the merest stranger she could 
| not keep him more coldly at a distance, with her 
face emotionless as a mask, and her demure Yes, 
Sir,” and No, Sir. 

Ile prays for death; but he feels that he will 
live. And the thought of what life means to him 
now is unendurable. 

One day when he is, as he supposes, alone, he 
complains aiond, reprenching himself tor the past. 

** J blighted her life: and mine is darkened. I 
killed the prettiness in her face, and mine is made 
horror. I deserve it; and yet it is -ad to think 
of the doom the doctor passes—a disfigured, de- 
formed eripple for life 
*And then suddenly he feels two arms round 
| his neck, and a shower of*kiv-es on his forehead, 
| and he hears Rosie’s voice sebbing: ** My dar- 
ling! my darling! 
now—my own! my own! Dearer to me now 
than ever!—doubly dear, for they will-not steal 
you from me now!’ 

‘* Merciful Heaven! what have I done to de- 
serve thi: he gasps. 

And from that day he begins to mend fast. 

x: * * * - 


Tiere is little more to add. but that little is 


good, 


the local surgeon, sends to town for the first sur- 
geon of the day, who comes down with his cheer- 
ful face and his noble gray head—grown gray in 
the service of suffering humanitv—and he takes 
a brighter view of the case, and a more correct 
one, which is better still, 

For, by the time Charles Brandreth is well 
enough to move about again, and goes to take the 
fat college living for, which he exchanges his tel- 
lowship, vou would never guess from his straight, 
well-proportioned figure that he had ever been 
such a shattered wreck as he hus been. ‘There > 
just the shadow of a limp in his walk, and there’s 
the white seam of a. long scar on his brow, but 
vou can only see it when yon are very near hem, 
" But Rose, his beloved wife, who is nearer—and 
_dearer—to hiin thai any one else in the world, 


vows she can not see any thing of a disfigure- 
er fucdt or imperfection at all im 


“Sir Ranulph, dissatisfied with the opinion of - 


The wretched author of the calamity grins a .;* 


Yes, I dare to call you so- 
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GHRISTMAS® MORN. 
~ to all!” See, the gold, rays fal 
Of ‘the rising, sunjon the eaves, 


And the Bolly shakes as the glad’ dsy breaks, 
* >. And be rustles his shining leaves ; 
The thick berries re{\om) his spike-crowned head 
Nod welconic out tire morn; 
Of the day of days ‘mid prans of praise, 
Fhe Saviour of man/was born. 
The yews bend low oler ‘the drifted snow 
And their greéh arma ePeak and sway, | 
“the ice-keem, breeze) stirs the grand trecs, 
And they chant the hytin of the day. 
Godd-will to, ait!” in-the cottage small, 
Where the brown-chet%ed children shout. 
“CGyod-will to ali!” im palace hall, 
Where ghe grectings kings ring 
What though some tears for the dead gone Years 
Be mixed Riri our giles to-night? 
tt is ever so on our carth below 
Aiter darkness:comet}) light! 
to all!" guerdon smal,’ 
A silver fee for the. popry 
Oh, on this glad day turn away 
Not one, not vre, front) ear door: 
Your hands, dear friend& {)“Thus the long year ends, 
Let our petty discords ; 
Vie old vear diessout ‘mid our, parting siiout, 
Let it go, let it go in 


By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 

Carrais HvGo eNtson was a gen- 
cine Briton. He wes 4 young man of good 
heart, good abilities. inoré than averaye culvure, 
aud very shy and tormill Mianners.. Affer the 
clove of fhe Anierican civil sar he came out td 
the United ’States, following stream. of drs coun- 
trvmen, anxious to get, for\the first time, sdme, 
actual and genuine knowledgeabont (fe extraor- 
dinary republic which had \so strangely distuyb- 
ed ene of the British Vhilistine’s cherisnged ar- 
vieles of faith b} refusing tejburst up according 
all sound prediction and intuitive perception 
of erik’: Philistivism. Now oar captain was 
not by mature orltraining a Philistine; but he had 
~ane of the Philjstine’s prejidices avout nim, arid 
he was especially settied in mind as to the 


s here and the duties Captain Hugo 

: Denison hated pthe inpinion-of «voman’s 
vichts, His of a well-frel and iady-tke 
woman was that of a gracefuljand dignified per- 
ser who ravely spoke.-and. whyiy she did speak, 
uttered only some, in 
no myestigation could and 
with which acrimony itself esire to 
An thiig’a woman 
néthing—da as hitthe as pos- 


? 


could dv wast: 
sible +certainly to do mut of the com- 

-mon, Awomanjot conyersetiogal Rilent, display- 

ing honestly herjeapacith; our captain would have 

set down the category as a ballet- 

girl displaying ler legs’. Jn no anatter how 

useful or, Charming a woman ’Sitalents mich» he, 

thiev were, in Captain Deniscis estimatioa, 

lier lower limbs, to kept the pub-- 


lic observation. | ; 
Of course Captain Denison) knew tiat, when 
visiting the; United States, ha be 


~ tithe or-other, to meet of the fair ad- 
vocates of the rights ofwomens he had 
some hing like a timid:‘and fmorhil curity 


about them, as (he has-nbout keeing a-ghost cr 
mangled body... He dreaged vet wished to 
meet a tew of the creatures™# He took ti Jor 
A 


that they all worg trogysers, and—-vell, 
let us Sav expertorated, | 
‘ ‘aptain Wenison eae a hittla of the enter and 
fy inner life of two or three of the at torn States 
of sav observ. 
wion, alittle disappointe tow tidinge how vers 
like the inver lite, at least. was to that Aneto- 
Saxon actoss the water. letters of 
introduction brovghi. him ne society of 
stealy-gaing. respe ‘trble mildly fasta mablesper- 
sons, Who were in.tiie habit of Fugland 
rettv 
about them. Captain Denison sat at dinner. 
tables in New York whith were splendidand aniet 
and formal ant enough even for London. 
Qn general sulyects. the opinfons he heard ex- 
pressed quite coincided with his own. and he now 
thought he cleatty understood why the Northern 
Stutes were great ** Thev are just like 
ourselves,’ Denison said to himself. with. satis- 
taction: and pride: 

Sometimes the question of woman's rights was 
broached, and Captain Denison found that on 
this. subject, top, his own. views were exactly 
those of the pépple with whom he commonly 
mixed. Women who talked of-their rights were 
necessarily coarse, vulgar, hard, indecent, and 
unsexed creatures. None of his-friends had ever 

2. Inet anv of them, only saw something ‘about 
them in the newspapers. In fact. though jevery 
seemed to haveia clear and decided opinion 
about the appearaice and ‘character of these wo- 
men, vet the women did not scem to be visible in 


and was, 


shone, and. ‘apinin 
dow nas a race dt boiags who led a subterranean 
eXistence, or eame out .at night, and ‘in 
dark, mysterious places. 
Please don’t set down Captain Denison as a 
fool ora prig: was neither: had not a «leam 
of the nature of, either in jis composition, 
was only an able and well-read. man’ who had 
had but limited |means of: Gbservation, and had 
class prejudices) and national prejudices. He 
had many’ long and interesting conversations 
him, and he wat quite oper to instruction on 
,most subjects. (One of the men he liked best 
‘and met oftenest of late was Julius Wynter. a 
retired merchant) who had a pleasant plice far 
aN away in the couniry, 


whither he als ays 


- By some mischance Captain Demson failed te 


7 carriage awaited 
‘that he was 


CAPTAIN DENISON'’S AFFINITY. 


' when New York.became hot and dull. Denison 
“much liked both’ Mr. and Mrs. Wynter, and 
found pleasure and profit ig, their sotiety. | 
when it came to bé ‘‘the month of roses,” 
Captain Denison cordialiy accepted a pressing 
' juvitation to spend a few days with the-Wynters 
at their country place somewhere among the 
mountains. A dav was fixed, and the. visitor 
| received an elaborate carte du.pays. He'was to. 
go a certain distance by steamer, then a certain 
digrance by railway, and then a carriage was to 
feet him and cenvey him cn to Faleonwood, 
the residence of his host and hostess, 


get the steamer at the right houz, and so had to 
take an evening boat instead of one starting at 
noon. Therefore, cf coursesthe whole pro- 
gramme of his arrival was deranged. Wien 
the Wynters’ carria ror him“ he was not 
there: when he ggf out of tne raihvay cars no 
lim. The Wynters assumed 
t coming. Captain .Denison 
teau in hand, at a low, half-fin- 
ished railway station; there was no one te re 
ceive him; the day was het. and Falconwood 
was six miles off. - 
There‘was oply one vehicle of any kind near 
the station whé%. Denison got out, and that was 
a pretty pon} carriage. Denison at first had 
some hofimaghat it might ‘prove to be the carriage 
of Ins friends, and to be waiting for him. but it 
was not so. A young lady got out of the train and 
into the carriage. She took the gies: Apg her 
own kajids from those of the black seWant, who 
then went behind. A man of Captain Denison’s 
age@®ver fails, in whatever perplexity, to look at _ 
a young woman, and Denison sgw, that this was 


 eately formed features and fair hair. 


just, perhaps a little, 


Mr: Wrvnters? 


-of course Cnly too happy to accept her offer. je 


a petite, pretty, bright-eyed creature with deli- 


_ Denison looked at the Jady, the lady 'ooked at 
him. Ie tas evidently a strariger, and in s6me 
sort of a ** fix 8’ and she delayed giving the word 
-of departure to her ponies. q —<— 
Qur captain began to ask about the way to 
and the possibility of getting a car. 
riage tg go there, over which-proposal tie func- 
tionary at the gtation shook his head doubtfully. 
The lady in the pony carriage lieard the, discus 
‘sion, and called out, ina cleat, ringing voicre, 
j h very little, sharp/of tone : 
Are you going to Falconwood, Sir? A friendS 
j If so, I am going theye, and 
shall be delighted to take you.” 
’ Penison: took off his hat, thanked -her, ex- 
plained his position and his ditficulty,.and was |. 


‘in the old land don't invite strangers to drive with 
them,:even when in the country; and Captain 
Denison, grateful and glad thougli he was, could 
not help thinking so.° In this case, however, the 
difference of manners .was so entirely to his ad- 
vantage that hé.almost approved of it. : 
right in, Sir,” the young lady encour. 
avingly said. Captain Denison accepted the in- 


n had Enelish wavs 


| the road laythrongh a beautifal countr¥, through | 


any place on avhhich the sunshine of society ever 
began to: set them’ 


He. 


with some Ameticans well qualified to instruct: 


Vitation, not without making mental note of 
tne “vightin” andthe ‘Sir,” which are unfamil: 
tur words-under such circumstances in England. 
lie got right im, and sat next the pretty gir’. ! 
Really she was very pretty, and even a stolid 
ritou—and Denison was nothing of the sert-— 
mist have been glad t» sit. by her side. 

Ne offered, cf ecurse, to relieve her of the 
treuble of driving; but she declared, fiyst, that 
he didn’t know the way, next that the read was 
not easy, angl the ponies were somewhat ‘tnman.- 
ageable fora stranger; finally, that she had taken 
reins from the black servant because she spe-. 
cialiy liked to drive. So she shook the reins and 
they rattled away; and our Briton began to think 
hiXposition at least as pleasant as it was decided- 

‘The young lady had plenty of talk; and her 
was animated, original. interesting, 
Captain Denison, despite his recorded admira- 
tiow of stately silence in women, found himself 
iach delighted with the voluble vivacity of this 
Veung woman; and, more than that, he began 
to be onite pleased with himself, and to recog- 
vize in himself @nversational resources the ex- 
ixtence whereof he had.never before suspected. 
Helicious was theduy, the atmosphere; the scene; 


tir 
eee 


woodland green as that of his own Devonshire, 
through the foliage of cedar and tulip-tree and 
hickory and oak. His*companion pointed his at- 
tention to every spot that was specially beautifal, 
had something interesting to say about this glade 
and that brook and yonder house among thf 
trees, and “had questions to ask of him about 
| Englaid’s trees and landscape and social life, 
which she had not yet seen; and the conversa- 


tidn never flagged. In England Captain Deni- i 
_ Son aiways found it a hedvy ordeal to have to | 


| Something or other brought up an allusion to 
womans rights, and Captain Denison hastened 
_ to express his.profound and proper contempt for 
unfeminine nonsense. 

‘Have vou met any of-our leading women— | 
_ those who advocate women’s. rights; I mean ?” 
asked the young lady, glancing curiously at him, 
with an odd expression in her bright eyes. 

“Not lL; no. Nobody meets them, I believe. 

_Theyrare all dreadful creatures.” He waxed 
quite eloquent in denouneing thei. 

* And you, who talk in this way, are going to 
be Mrs. Wynter’s guest! Don't you know that 
Mrs. Wynter is a whole-souled sympathizer with 
the wrongs of her suffering sisters—I think that 
is the ‘correct phrase—yes, of her suffering sis- 
ters ?” 

“Didn't know, I'm sure. I hope she is not 
any thing of the kind.” 

** Past hope, Sir; she is. I shotiuld not won- 
dev if she had several distinguished representa- 
tive women to meet you!” 
Gh, pray don’t.” | 
“aes, think it quite likely. T fancy T heard 
about a cuuveition inthe village you- | 


fable.” 


‘lowed to. wear. metaphorically. 


-der, but q don't quite recollect the date. This is 


Mr. Wynters.: Is it not a charming place ?” 


The.servant had got dcwn and flung open the 


gate, and the carriage drove up a beautifl avenue 
and on toalawn. ‘The house, which stood upon 
the lawn, and from the ‘*stoop” of which one 


had glimpses: of a loyely river, and of blue, dis- 


tant hills, was a Jarge, handsome, irregular, pic- 
turesque structure, all windows, verandas, ga- 
bles, porticoes, and trellises, flaming with bright 
creeping plants. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wynter had come forth, with 
the genial «nd hospitable ways cf the country, 
to receive their visitors at the door. : 

have brought you your friend,” saia the 


young lady, ‘‘and now pray, do make us ac- 


quainted, for 1 have not yet the pleasure o 
knowing his name.” 

“You are always doing gocd of some kind, 
Julia. Esslvn,” said her hostess, as she cordially 
kissed the girl; and then the regular presenta- 
tions were gone through  and-soon after the 
party broke up, to meet. again at dinner-time, 
Captain Denison tound that his pretty frenc. 


for some days, at which he was greatly pleased 
She sat next to him at dinner, ond they renewed 
their conversation very agteeably. . 

Suddenly Miss Esslyn,.now addressing her 
hostess, wo was at the othe: side of Captain 
Denison, said: 

**T am sorry.to tell you, Mrs. Wynter. that 
Captain Denison has a worse than éven British 
prejudice against the advocates of woman’s rights. 
He poured out great eloqrence of denunciation 
against the whole movément and its champions 
as We came along to-day.” 

‘We must have him converted,” sard Mrs. 
Wynter, graciously. Ile comes nere ai a very 
fortunate time. I*am happy to say, Capta'n 
Denison, that.I expect the honor of a visit from 
‘some of the most distinguished advocates of wo- 
man’s suffrage during your stay here. I thought 
you would be glad to meet them.’ 

Captain,.Denison tried to mumble out, “very 
happy, I’m sure,” and shuddered, and broke 

own. 

He: forgot his alarm, however, in the enjoy- 
ment of a. delicious walk in the shrubbery, just at 
the close of the beautifiil evening, with Miss Ess- 
yn. Frank and fearless, like all educated Amev- 
ican girls of her class, she was easy, happy, and 
unconstrained ‘in the company oi this English 
stranger’ and the English stranger liked her sc- 

Mr. Wynter joined them after a while, and 
Miss Esslyn returned to the house. Wynter 
and his guest strolled and a through. the 
grounds until it was quite dark, 
paired to the drawing-room. pS 

It was but faintiy lighted - ‘and Captain Deni- 
son on entering saw, as he thought, a small, 
stout man standing wa cn the hearth-rug, his 
back to the fire-place. There was no one: else 
but Mrs. Wynter in the room. When our here 
entered Mrs, Wynter. rose and said: : 

‘Tam so glad you have come, Captain Deni- 
son. I wish to present you) to distinguished 
country woman of mine, cep of tmost celebra- 
ted advocates of justice to a trampled sex! Mrs, 
Carnifex Mango, permit foe; to introduce to you 


Captain Denison, of the British army.’ ‘ 


| Captain Denisen bowed jand trembJed. He 
hac: calmly and with, — hand lighted a 
fresh cigar just before taking his. piace-at the 
head of a storming party to ass:ult the Redan ; 
his cool composure never ence failed him through 
all the terrible trials of Cawnpore; but he looked 


at Mrs. Carnifexs.Mangs, and his eves swam and 


his tongue cleaved to the roof of his mouth. 
Mrs. Carnifex was a stout woman, with a great 
mass ef tow-like hair falling/over her shoulders. 
She wore spectacles and a black coat, something 
like a truncated nding-habit. ‘*I Jook. down 
toward his feet,’ savs Othello, ‘‘but that’s a 
fable?” look down .toward:her feet,” poor 
Denison might have said, ‘‘ byt that’s not a 
No; ‘beneath the s 
| a= 
ticle of dress which an Englishwoman is only al- 
Mrs. Carnifex 
Mango stood before our bero in trowsers! 

_** A Britisher!* exclaimed Mrs. Mango, in a 
loud, harsh voice, and with a dash of pity and 
contempt in her tone. ‘* And pray, Sir, how 
does the movement progress in Britsan? 

Captain Denison ’stammered out a modest ad- 
mission that he had not any personal acquaint- 
ance with that illustrious man, and that he did 
not know much about the progress of the move- 
ment—in fact, what movement ? | 

‘* What movement!” exclaimed Mrs. Mango, 
looking first round the recom, and then up toward 
heaven. ‘*‘ What movement, the prejudiced sub- 


» Ject of the old despotism asks of free citizens! 


The movemezt, Sir, for the emancipation of the 
nobler sex from the iron grasp of a debasing tyr- 
anny! The movement, sir, which is to restore 
woman to herself, which is to enable her to ful- 
fill the glorious mission for which God and na- 
ture destined her! ‘The movement, Sir, which 
is to raise up oppressed and injured woman and 
place her firmly on her—on her—” « 

Perceiving that the oratress paused for a word, 
Captain Denison good-naturedly but feebly sug- 
gested ‘‘legs;” but the oratress frowned down, 
waved away the unhappy suggestion, and went 

‘** Place her tir tly on her true pedestal! You, 
Sir, are, I perce e, one of those who are preju- 
diced against wonian—-” 

dear, no, I do assure yon,’ 
faintly interposed. 

‘Your own despotism, ‘ir, hos perverted and 
destroyed your ioralnature. Say, Sir, by what 
right you claim to tvrannize over aiy sutfering 


Denison 


“with the bearin 


hideous monstrosity as Mrs. Carnifex Mango ?” 


sign. 
and then 
hepe, for the truth ?’ 


? rts of the long | 
gahardine there appeared, unmistakable, the 


upon my honor.” pleaded the luckless British 
officer. 

ve | es that you are not acquainted 

s of this great question. It is 

then, my duty, as one who has taken a conspic- 

uous part in iis promulgation, to endeayo: to 

enlighten an ignorant stranger. It is my duty 

Sir, and, diffeulfas the task may be, disagree- 

able as the task may be, I will endeavor. Sir, to 
enlighten you,” , 


She endeavored to enlighten him. 


She adciressed him at great length, and witn im- 
mense volubility of words and yehemence »{ ges- 


ture. The captain was crushed. By the time 
a Had clored he felt quite broken and spirit 
ess. 


** Wonderful woman,” said Mrs. Wynter, after 
the eloquent Mango had taken her departure. , 

** Splendia intellect,” said Mr. Wynter. 

‘So sorry 1 could not hear her,” said Miss 
Julia Esslyn, who just now entered the rcom 
“Why do people have headaches at wrong times? 
Were, ycu not struck with her, Captain Deni- 


son?” 
Miss Julia Esglyn, was to be 2 guest in the house |’ 


_*" ¥ery-much indeed,” replied the captain. 
Then, her manners are se graceful and gen- 
tle’ Nothing unladylike or prononcé about her! 
Some of our lady reformers are. perhaps, .a little 
marked andi uncommon in’ manner, byt Mrs. 
Carnifex Mango is perfectior.”’ | 
And yet,” said Mrs. Wynter. thougttfully 
doubt if. Miss Athene Puffin will not impress 
Captain Denison even more deeply.” 
“Impossible, think,” murmured Captain 
Denison. 
He had some conversation that nigh) with Miss - : 
Esslyn, and grew more and more charmed witk 
her grace, her animation, her @ulture, and refine- 
ment. ‘In the name of all the perplexing de- 


mens,” he asked of his own soul, ean this 


charramng and intellectual creature tolerate sygha 


- It was about the dusk of the tcilowing even- 
ing that cnr hero had the happiness of bing pre- 
sented to Miss Athene Puffin. as 
Carnifex Mango was, Miss Athene Puffin show. 
ed even more appalling inthe captain's perplexed 


and distressed eyes. She had not, indeed, aban- 


doned petticoats; dut she wore those garments 
so hideousiy lank and long that theyewere rather. 
more devoid of feminine grace than even Mrs. 
Mango's pantaloons. Her hair was screwed up 
ia an extraordinary mass; or mop, under an iim- 
mensg hats aud she not only conceaied her eves 
under spectacles, but concealed them under greer 
spectacles. She bowed asolemn bow whe Cap- 
tain- Denison was presented tc ber, and heaved a 
‘Then she began: 
**You are from England, 


fy 


‘ir, and seeking, { 
*t Well—ves-—at least I hope so, madam.” 

Where have you sought it, Sir?” - 

A puzzling question, truly! Captain Denison - 
began to ask himself, in hurried mental exaimin- . 
ation; where he had been seeking for the truth. 
Well, he had been reading the daily papers: he 


had been talking with no end of peeple; he had 


been— 
Athene Puffin loftily waved away his attempt- 


-ed explanations with a grand gesture of the hand. 


‘* The truth, Sir, must. be sought of woman. 
Of woman, Sir! Yes Sir-ree! The new gospel 
cemes from woman, She is nature's last and 
noblest utterance! She-is nature's highest ef- 
fort. With her the divine intuition supplies the 
place of the inadequate, played-out reason which 
man boasts of. Reason is now a dead beat! Of 
course, Sir, you admit the natural and destined 
supremacy of woman ?” 

Oh yes! He was prepared to take his oath of 
that. 

‘* Have you considered, Sir, the eternal rela-_ 


tions of woman with the infinite p” 


Well, no; he hadn’t exactly considered them, 
stammered the wretched Briton; but he meant to 


‘go to work at considering them at once. 


Athene shook her head and smiled with an 
air of sadness and superiority. a 

Man unassisted can not fathom those rela- 
tionships. His grosser nature is unequal te that 
sublime task. - Woman must aid him and guide 
him upwar®- Are you willing, Sir, to be guided 
upward ?” 

“Ef not very high,” the captain tried to say. 

‘*T am sure Captain Denison will be only too 
happy: to receive guidance,” interposed Mrs. 
Wynter, sweetly. “‘Shé and her husband’ were 
hanging on the words which fell from Athene’s 
inspired lips. 

‘*Good Heavens!” thought Denison, ‘Show 
much I have been mistaken in these people! I 
thought them so intellectual and refined, and they 
are charmed with this hideous creature and her 
mad jargon!” In his agony he looked wildly 
around for Julia Esslyn; but Julia was nowhere 


‘to be seen. 


Choose, then,” said Athene, rising. majestic-— 


"ally from her seat—*‘ choose a spiritual guide of 


the superior sex to enlighten and instruct you 
during your stay in this place. She will, if she be 
true to her mission—and any woman under this | : 
hallowed roof must be thus true—she will arouse : 
your sleeping intuitions, and open for you your, 
spiritual eyes. Think of the noble women you 
are privileged to meet here. Think of the lofty 
insight.cf Rachel Wynter, the sublime aftinities 
of Carnifex Mango, the—” eee 

The sanctified aspirations of Athene Puffin.’ 
interposed Mrs. Wynter. she added in an_ 
undertone, meant for our hero, ‘‘ Name Athene ’ 
Puffin! Don’t lose such a chance! Let her 
your guide.” 

A bright idea lit up Denison’s distracted - 

‘*No, thanks!” he exclaimed, hurriedly ; **! 


_ fear i am not quite up to the mark of there gift- 


omen. Their intellect would rather appall, 


| . I shouldn't get on at all; I know I shouldn’. 


But if 1 must choose, I think I should like fi 
my guide and elevator—is. that the word ?- -or my 
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punish you for s 


‘<ublime head. 


~rode on. 


and 


affinity, or whatever it is, the young lady who 
was here just now—Miss Esslyn.” | 

A burst of laughter from both host and host- 
ess saluted this sudden and resh proposal, and 
Athene shrank back as if overwhelined with con- 
fusion. Indeed, she turned round, and seemed 
as if about to hurry from the room. But to Den- 
ison’s horror, ‘Mr. Wynter sprang from his seat, 
ran to place himself between her and the door, 
and actually seized the divine Athene's hat—nay, 
and her hair also, and plucked both from her 
_And behold there was no Athene 
Puilin any longer visible ; aud there stood in her 
place, with blushing cheeks, head bent down, and 
hair falling over her shoulders, the graceful, vi- 
yacious Julia Esslyn herself. re 

‘‘ Please, Captain, Denison, do forgive me? ; 
she pleaded when she had a little recovered her 
composure. ‘*It was a dreadful practical joke 
of mine, concocted in concert with Mr. and Mrs. 
Wynter. Lama fierce champion, in theory, at 
least: of the rights of women, and I wanted to 
tiing all such persons down as 
hideous old fright4& And I had some hope that 
you might even take the thing so compleicly aw 
sérieux as to write a book on America, and de- 
vote at least a whole chapter to Mrs, Cuainifex 
Mango and Miss Athene Puffin, as types of 
American womanhood; and that would have 
been such delightful fun for us here who were 
in the secret.” a 

‘“Then you were Mrs, Carnifex Mango too ?” 

¢T was. Did I do it well?’ 

‘¢Need I answer? Didn't you utterly deceive 
and bewilder me ?” 

“Qh, Iam so glad! But you forgive me, after 
all, and you won't believe our typical American 
women ate all Mrs. Mangos and Miss Pufiins 

Captain Denison gave his full forgiveness, and 
pledged himself never again to believe in Mangos 
and Puftins as representatives of emancipated 
womanhood in America. He has, moreover, giv- 
en practical proof of his appreciation of Amer- 
ican womanhood by falling profoundly in lote 
wh Julia Esslyn, and finally poe to 
marry him. He has, in fact, found his #fiinity. 


KING WILLIAM AND THE SOLDIER. 

A Brunswick paper gives an anecdote ifus- 
trating the King of Prussia’s kind-heartedness. 
A soldier from Stargard, in Mecklenburg, is on 
outpost before Paris. . Here he received a letter 
from home, and, as he had been a long time with- 
out news, he could not refrain from opening it 
immediately. In reading it he became so ab- 
sorbed that he had no eye or ear for what passed 
around hinf. Suddenly he heard a neise, looked 
up, and perceived -the King and Crown Prince, 
with their retinne. Startled, he let the letter fall, 
and gave the customary salute. The King, re- 
marking his anxiety. and confusion, stepped up 
to him in a friendly way, and asked, ** Well, a 
letter from your sweet-heart?” ‘* Nojyour Ma- 
jesty, from my father,” he replied. ** Mav I read 
the letter, or are there secrets in it 7” asked the 
King. ‘The soldier handed the letter to the King, 
who turned to his suit and read, inter alia, as 
follows : 
comes off; we shall all greatly miss you on that 


day, but your old mother is most ofall vexed at | 
It does not matter, how- | 


not seeing you here... 
ever; only go to the French in earnest, so that 
the insatiable mouth of those fellows may be very 
soon stopped.” "The Ning returned the letter and 
No long time elapsed before the soldier 


was relieved frum post. He received fourteen 


days’ furlough, and was able, at the King’s ex- 


pense, to make a journey to Mecklenburg and at- 
tend the wedding. 


PURGED iN THE FIRE. 
A Christmas Story, 


‘*Uncce HERBERT, will you tell us a Christ- 
mas story? Please, do!” The speaker was 
only a-little maid’ of six yeays old, but a dozen 
voices echoed the request. 

[It was Christmas, and we were gathered, ac- 
cording to time-honored custom, round a blazing 
fire under my grandfather's roof... (We'were : 
inerry party, comprising some fifteen cousins of 
all ages, with their respec¥ve parents, and a few 
married and unmarried uncles and aunts: 
cle Herbert, otherwise Mr. Llerbert Milward, was 
our uncle by marriage only, as the husband’ of 
our aunt Alige: but though thus only indirectly 


related to us, I think he was, with the younger | 


ones at any rate, the best-beloved of all.  Per- 


haps because he had no children of his own, he 


was always specially sympatheti¢’ in youthful 


troubles, and specially lenient to youthiul misdo-_ 


ings. However grave the offense, we were al- 
Ways sure of uncle Herbert’sgntercession ; though 
le never failed privately to the offend- 
er—very gently, but so gravely and seriously 
that his quiet words would bring tears /to eves 
too proud, to weep under the severest {punish- 
ment, and tame the most rebellious spirit\~o sub- 


lulssion and repentance. He could be very mer- 
ry at times; but there was a gravitygningled 


even with his merriment, as of one tov whom the 
more solemn aspects of life! are always /present, 
dlis devotion to his wife was remarkable, even to 
our youthful eyes. No one coulil say that bis af- 
fection was demonstrative, and’yet no one could 
bein the company 
‘n hour, without feeling that Aunt sAlice was 
more precious to her husband than any thing 
eise in the world. Wherever his eyes wandered, 
they always seemed to come back-to her as their 
resting-place ; and however deeply, to all appear- 
i he might be engrossed in conversation with 

ters, he was always able, by some magical proc- 
Css Of Intuition, to givine her wants or wishes, 


‘ilently to them 


‘*In a fortnight your sister’s wedding | 


Un-= 


of*the two together, even for 
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and of happy voices showed where : 


‘money, had staked it, and lost. 


Her furs were the | 
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warmest, her silks the softest; nothing was too | ‘not if you said a hundred thousand, it couldn’t 


costly, no trouble too great, that ministered to 
her pleasure. There seemed to be no such thing 
as forgetting, 1o possibility of mistake, wherever 
she was concerned. If she had found a four- 
leaved shamrock, and had good fairies constantly 
attending her, she could hardly have been better 
served. Nor was Aunt Alice behindhaad in re- 
turning her husband's devotion. He was many 
years. older than she, but.I fancy the difference 
in their ages increased. it any thing, her pride 
and pleasure in his Jeve. She never did any 
thing (indeed she: had no need) to test or draw 
attention to his devotion, but she quietly aban- 
doned herself to his tender care. * She seldom 
thanked him in werds, at least in company, but 
he was thanked enough by the look of perfect 
love-ands perfect peace which was the habitual 
expression of her gentle gray eves. 

On the present occasion Uncie Herbert was 
seated in a high-backed oaken chair, with Aunt 
Alice on a footstool beside him, and the rest of 
the party grouped around in a semicircle betore 
the blazing fire. ‘The candles were not yet light- 
ed, but the dancing flame shed a ruddy light 
throughout the rocin, throwing into bold relief 
the carved work of the oaken furniture, and 
brightening with a genial glow the red beiries 
and dark green leaves of the Christmas ever- 
greens. 
story; and as Uncle Herbert was known to be 


learned in legends and German fairy-tales, which’ 


It was just the moment for a fireside. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


he was wont to narrate with much quiet humor, 


our little cousin’s request.met with general ap- 


proval. ‘Uncle Herbert did not immediately re- 
ply, but sat apparently reflecting; and the flick- 
ering fire-light, playing over his face, showed us 
that. he was in a serious mood. Alice 
glanced up at him inquivingly; and I thought to 


myself that I had never seen her bright young 


face (for she was many years younger than the 
rest of our aunts and uncles) look more perfectly 
beautiful than it did that night; and I caught 
myself wondering, half-unconsciously, how it had 
come to pass that she should have married one 
so much older, and to all appearance so unlike 
herself, as sober gray-headed Uncle Herbert. 

‘* Well, my dears,” said Uncle Herbert at last, 
‘¢T will tell you a story, a true story. I don't 
think it is quite what you mean by a Christmas 
story ; but the events: about which I am‘ going 
to tell vou happened at Christmas-time, on this 
very night indeed, twenty-seven years ago.” 

We all settled down to listen, and, after a min- 
ute’s pause, he went on: 

‘*It was Christmas-eve, or rather Christmas- 
day, for twelve o’clock had struck, and the few 
people lett in the streets were getting gradually 


tewer and fewer, till it seemed as though the po- 


licemen and the waits would shortly have I 
don to themselves. 


ard snow was beginning to fall. Most the 
houses were dark and silent, though here and 


there lighted windows and stray sounds/of music 
ousehold 
was seeing Christmas in, and giving] a merry 
welcome to the happy season. Out of a\brilliant- 
ly lighted house in one of the West Ein 
there came a Young man, who looked as Nough 
he felt but little share of the general rejoing. 


so young, his cheeks were flushed and_ hi; 
unsteady with wine, and his face was coyfracted 
with a look of hopeless despair. And liftle won- 
der! The hense which he had just 
noted gaming-house, He had been 
bad companions, and had ga 
far more heavily than he coulc One sin 
brings ow another. In the vain hope of recover- 


ing his losses—with the insane persuasion, com-. 


mon to all gamblers, that he must win in the.end 


if he could but play a little longer—he had taken — 


without Jeave a large sum of his employer's 
And then, all 
at once, a horrible remorse, a mad despair, seized 
upon him. Now that it was too late he saw the 
full magnitude of his crime; he knew too well 
that the money which, when he expected to be 
able to restore it secretly, he had thought of as 
borrowed, the law would call by a very different 
name. He knew now that, disguise it as he 
might, the taking of that money was a theft. 
Already, he felt in imagination the officer's hand 
upon his collar, the handcutts on his wrists. He 


could see the. witnesses come forward to bear tes- 


timony to his crime ; he could hear the voice of 
the judge pronouncing sentence on the theef. 
Iie dared not meet the consequences of his sin ; 
and in his mad despair, fearing to face offended 
man, he had resolved to rush, by suicide, into the 
presence of an offended God. He was now hur- 
rviug home to drink his last draught on earth, 
the draught that brings the awful sleep whose 
Waking is eternity. With lis handg clenched, 
and his hat crushed down upon his forehead, he 
was rushing madly: on, when b2 heard_a sound 
of shouting, and the tramp of galloping horses, 
He looked up, and saw that the sky above him 
was red with a lurid glare: and then a runner 
passed him with the terrible ery of ‘Fire!” A 
house was on fire in one of the streets through 
whicly he had to pass; and with a strange feeling 
of reprieve, he turned aside—turned aside from 
the road to his death—to see the sight. He el- 
bowed his way through the crowd, which gave 
way right and left at the pressure of his muscu- 
lar arms. ‘The dwellers in the burning house 
had been somehow got out, and now stood half 
naked and shivering in the street. All, it was 
thought, were safe; but just as he reached the 
group there was.a fearful shriek, for it was found 
that there was one ‘youngest, missing. 
poer mother sobbed and screamed, and wasjonly 


held back by force from re-entering the bubning 
house, and perishind with -her little one./ The 


father, wringing his he 
fered a thousand pounds 
would but resene his child. 

‘“*It can't be done, Sir,’ said She of them; 


be done. ‘The floors will fall in in five minutes, 
and it’s cértain death to enter that house again.’ 

**'Phe red flame was already shining through 
the first-floor windows, and through the open 


‘door could be heard the roaring of the fire, which 


was fast gaining hold upon the staircase. <A 
thought flashed acrosg the young man’s mind. 
Iiis niinutes were nut red, his life was worth- 
less; its last act should be a worthy one, and if 
he perished in the attempt, he would be guilty of 
one sin the less. With quick eager questions he 
ascertained where the child was. The firemen 
guessed his intention, and held him back. 

*** Don't go, Sir, for God’s sake! it’s wasting 
tivo lives instead of one. We're not cowards, 
Sir, but this is certain death. If you attempt it, 
the Lord have mercy on your soul!’ 

‘®* Amen?!’ said the youwig man; and throw- 
ing off the hands that held him back, he rushed 
into the house and up the staircase, which creak- 
ed and crackled under his feet. 

‘*'The fire was raging on the first-floor, the 
child was on the floor above. The first-floor 
landing was already in flames, but the young 
man, with a fierce leap, sprang past the burning 
spot, and in another second was in the room 
where the child lay. ‘The room was already fill- 
ed with smoke, and here and there the flames 
were darting through the crevices of the flooring. 
He could not see the bedstead, but a litile friglt- 
ened voice, sobbing ‘Papa, dear; do come, 
papa!’ guided him to the spot where the child 
lay. ‘I will take you to your papa, dear,’ he 
said; ‘don’t be frightened.’ Then, quick as 
thought, he wrapped the little one in the blanket, 
and began to retrace his perilous route. Quick, 
however, as he. had been, the flames had gained 
ground, and scorched his feet-as he stepped over 
the: burning floor. He rushed to the window, 


thinking that by means of a ladder they might 4 


escape that way; but pouring from the wiidows 
below him was a sheet of tlame. The burning 
staircase was the only road. Tying his handker- 
chief round his mouth and nose, to keep out the 
suffocating smoke, he groped his .way to the 
door. ‘To his horror, he heard a crash—one- 
half of the staircase had gone. | 

‘‘A deadly terror seized upon him; the last 
hope of escape was lost. The life which a few 
minutes since had seemea a burden too heavy to 
bear, suddenly grew unutterably precious. His 
eyes were blinded, his throat scorched by the 
thick black snitke, and tongues of flame were 


leaping up around him, seeking to devour him.* 


With awful distinctness all the evil of his life, 
crowded into that one fearful moment, shone out 
clear as noonday before his eyes. Instruction 
wasted, good advice spurned, good resolutions 
broken, rose up before him; and one and all 
seemed to drag him down— lost, Jost, Lost for 
ever and ever!: A moment since he had not 
dared to live, now he did not dare to die. 
That awful horror lent him almost superhuman 
strength. - Threading his way through the flames, 
which were now rising ajl around him, he crept 
down as far as he could, and then, grasping the 


broken hand-rail, swung himself over, and drop- 


ped, as best le might, a depth of some fifteen 
feet, into the hall below. Fearfully burned, he 
had just strength—still holding his burden in his 
arins—to stagger into the street, and fell sense- 
less into the fivemen’s arms. — 
‘* For many weeks he hovered between life and 
death, in the intensest physical and mental.agony. - 
For the most part.of the time he was delirious, and 
haunted by the memory of that awful moment 
when, standing on the brink of death, he had 
looked over into. the abyss of eternity. As he 
regained his reason a new terror came over him, 
the dread of the consequences ‘of his crime. He 
never Woke without fearing to find the ofticers of 
justice at his bedside, waiting to carry him be- 
fore the judge. But this last fear had lost its 
former horror; being, as it were, swallowed up 
in his overwhelming thankfulness at having been 
saved from a far greater crime, the: crime that 
knows no repentance. On his bed of pain he 
prayed as‘never before—prayed with a penitent 
and thankful heart ; and by the time he was able 
to sit upnght, he was ready to endure without 
flinching the shame and pain of his punishment. 
For some weeks the evil damqyas delayed ; but 
at last, as he was beg:nning to Regam strength, a 
Visitor was announced, and his emgployer entered 
the room. With a beating hearf, Mut still resign- 
ed, he felt that his hour was com@, and nerved 
himself to meet it. To his surprise, his master 
made no ailusion to his miscenduct, but kindly 
praised his courage and his daring deed ; angthe 
thought flashed across him that tis foliy and sin 
were still unknown, and if he dil but keep Ins 
own. counsel, might so remain forever. The 
tempter whispered, ‘* Be ‘silent!” and tor a mo- 
ment he was inclined to yield; but his good an- 
gel triumphed. With bowed head and down- 
cast eyes he told the story of lis sin, ana waited 
to hear his sentence from the man he had wroug- 
ed, 
bless him!) was silent, and then he said, with 
tears in Ins eyes: 
My lad, I 
this, very glad: although I knew it before. You 
have committed a great sin, and you have suffer- 
ed aheavy punisinnent. ‘Thank God, who in his 
mercy has saved you from a far greater sin-—: 
sin whose punishment Js for ever and ever. You 
have been through a fiery trial; let your future 
life show that you have been truly ** purged in 
the fire.” For vour offense against myseli, God 
forbid that 1 should add to your punishment—! 
iorgive you with all my heart, my boy, and you 


need have no fear about coming back to your old , 


place in the ofiice, fur no one except {nyself will 
ever know a word of the matter. One thing, 
however, you must promise me—never to enter a 
gambling-house, or to stake money at play again.” 

‘¢¢ That I do, Sir, upon my hon—’ he began, 
and then stopped short, as the unfitness of the 


For a few minutes the good old man (God | 


am glad that you haye told me } 


word, from one in his situation, flashed cruelly 
upon him. 

*** Nay, lad,” said the old man, holding out 
his hand, ‘don’t take it back, that is just the 
way in which I want your promise. Upon your 
honor. mind. It is a little tarnished now; Tet it 
be the labor of your life to make and keep it 
bright.’ 

** And, with God's help, he did. He rose-from 
that bed, where for so many weeks he had lain 
in peril of his life, an altered man. His forme: 
friends ‘wondered at the change, and declare: 
that he had lett his youth in the fire; but thes 
knew nothing ‘of the, fierecr fire which during 
those long weeks had raged in his bosom, and 
shad scorched away the relish-for youthful tollies. 
Having stood so awfully near to death, he had 
learned to value life; and te strive so to use life 
that death should be no longer terrible. And so 
striving, God prospered him. . ‘The father of the 
little girl he had saved was a wealthy man, and 
with generous kindness helped him even against 
his will. His kind old master stood his. faithful 
friend, and even made opportunities of showing 
his confidence in him, 


he has been a parinerin thé firm, a-rich and re- 
spected merchant. Very few people know hi- 
story. It is nota vety merry one, but it was up- 
permost in my mind when Effie asked for a story 
—it mostly is on Christmas-eve—and therefore | 
have feld it to you.” 

**Who was the young man, uncle?” said a 
childish veice. Have we ever seen bim ?” 

** Yes, my dear, you knew him very well.” 

“ But what became of the little girl that was 
saved, uncle? Is she alive still ?” 

** My dears,” said Uncle Herbert, ‘‘ the little 
girl is now your aunt Alice.” 

Just then the fire-light, which had grown dim, 
flickered up into a blaze. Aunt Alice bent over 
Unele Herbert's hand and kissed it, and as she 
raised her head, wé could see that there were 
tears in her eves. 

And we guessed the rest of the story. 


A PRUSSIAN AMAZON. 

A PRUSSIAN: paper gives some particulars of 
a female soldier in the Prussian army, whose 
name is Bertha Weiss. She was born at Schon- 
berg, and educated at a respectable establish- 
ment at.Ragnit. She soon, however, evinced a 
singular preference for manly attire, and acted as 
civilian servant to a captain of the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment at ‘Treves, with whose family she had 
occasion to make long journeys to the south. 
Her good conduct induced her master to provide 
for her further education, so that she was com- 
petent to pass the ensign’s examination. Short- 
ly before the war, provided with a recommenda- 
tion from the captain, and without being sub- 
jected to a strict surgical examination, she en- 
tered his regiment, and took part in the battle 
of Spicheren. ‘Transferred to the Crown Prince's 
regiment, she succeeded, in the battle of Grave- 
lotte, first alone, and afterward supported by 
-wo men only, in recovering the flag of the Six- 
reenth infantry regim@pt, which had been seized 
by the French, She received in this exploit fur 
bullet wounds. one of which, in the knee, disabled 
her from walking. . She received from Prince 
Frederick Charles tor her bravery the second 
class of the Iron Cross, as well as an autograph 
certificate couched in the most flattering terms. 
She is therein styled Bernard von Weiss, aid is 
granted a furlough. The tie Bs twenty-four 

r 


years of age, and has preposgessing features. 
INTELLIGENCE OF THE PRUSSIAN 
SOLDIERY. 


WHERE evéry man is a soldier, no man is a 
mere mercenary. Ifans, Hermann, and Carl feel 
their individual responsibility to the Fatherland 
as strongly as the general who commands them. 
The Prussian soldier would not skulk a battle or 
‘* fudge” his sentry duty for worlds, He does 
his soldiering conscientiously, not as a mere mil- 
itary machine, with a tendency to go out of order 
on temptation. Many « time have men been 
found on sentry a mile at least out of the ken of 
any authority, and where they might have broken 
the rule against smoking on sentry with perfect 
impunity, and no untoward results. Most peo- 
ple know what a smoke is tu a German, and it 
may be easily imagined how the craving is in- 
tensified if he has not seen the color of tobacco 
smoke for a fortnight. When offercd a cigar, they 
have accepted it,.but never would any man take 
alight. Indeed, the offer was resented with some 
acerbity. The Prussi:n, soldiers are all well-ed- 
ucated, and it isa truism not worth repeating that 


natural intelligence is developed and. added to by | 
‘hey understand military operation-. 


education. 
and delight in seeing them suecessfully worked 
out. With the political complications which have 
led ‘to the war they are familiar, and each man 
desires. to see the war successtul because of the 
ultimate benefit suecess will confer on his coun- 
trv, and not out of a mere frothy desire not to be 
“licked.” The intelligence of the Prussian troops. 
and the convictions and aspirations to whiclftwell- 
directed intelligence invariably gives rise, utterly 


’ bamsh from among them grumbling or malinger- 


ivr. It aids greatly also in preserving the health 
of the army, fer to it must be ascribed the almost 
uniform sobriety of the treops, which does se 
much to ward ofl ys ailments to which Jarge 
bodies of troops, off unfavorable civeum- 


stances. are so liable. All men who have geen act- - 


ive service know how a frantie ** spree” to-day is- 
folloy y dysentery to-morrow, and possibly by 
choler® thaday following. The Prussians never 
indulge in‘a frantic ‘* spree,” and so escape the 
consequent disorders. They will bivouac beside 
a full and open wine- cellar, and hardly drink 
more than if they were visiting the locality mere- 
ly; and had to pay for every Chine. | 


and for many years pasi- 
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